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POST-WAR HOPES FOR 
EDUCATION 


Prime Minister Churchill in his recent message to Parliament made the 
following statements concerning education in the post-war world: 

“The future of the world is left to highly educated races who alone can 
handle the scientific apparatus necessary for preeminence in peace or survival 
in war. I hope our education will become broader and more liberal. All 
wisdom is not new wisdom and the past should be studied if the future is 
to be successfully encountered. To quote Disraeli again in one of his most 
pregnant sayings: ‘Nations are governed by force or by tradition.’ In 
moving steadily and steadfastly from a class to a national foundation in 
politics and economics of our society and civilization, we must not forget 
the glories of the past nor how many battles we have fought for the rights 
of the individual and for human freedom. 

* ” * * * * * 

“Facilities for advanced education must be evened out and multiplied. 
Nobody who can take advantage of higher education should be denied this 
chance. You cannot conduct a modern community except with an adequate 
supply of persons upon whose education, whether humanitarian, technical 
or scientific, much time and money has been spent. 

“There is another element which should never be banished from our 
system of education. . Here we have freedom of thought as well as freedom 
of conscience. Here we have been pioneers of religious toleration. 

“But side by side with all this has been the fact that religion has been the 
rock in the life and character of the British people upon which they have 
built their hopes and cast their cares. This fundamental element must 
never be taken from our schools and I rejoice to learn the enormous progress 
that is being made among all religious bodies in freeing themselves from 
sectarian jealousies and feuds while preserving fervently the tenets of their 
own faith. 

“Secular schooling of the great mass of our scholars must be progressively 
prolonged and for this we must both improve our schools and train our 
teachers. 

“After schooltime ends we must not throw our youth uncared for and 
unsupervised on the labor market, with its blind-alley occupations which 
start so fair and often end so foul. 

“We must make plans for part-time release from industry so that our 
young people may have the chance to carry on their general education and 
also to obtain specialized education which will fit them better for their work.” 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR VicTory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No, 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as_ possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education and other 
material. 


permission. 
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Essential Services of Schools and 


Colleges Recognized by 
War Production Board 


Schools and colleges are specifically included in the list of governmental 
agencies and institutions which will be entitled to use a blanket priority 
rating of AA-2X, for maintenance, repair, and operating supplies and for 
minor items of capital equipment where such items cost less than $100, in a 
new set of regulations, “CMP Reg. 5A”, issued by the War Production 


Board on March 19, 1943. 


Copies of CMP Reg. 5A may be procured from the institution’s nearest 


Priorities Field Service Office. 


As a matter of fact all educational institu- 


tions should maintain periodic contact with their nearest Office, since the 
regulations and amendments issued by the War Production Board are 
altered from time to time as changing situations demand. 

All questions concerning the interpretation of the new regulation, CMP 
Reg. 5A, and use by institutions of the allotment symbol and preference 
ratings which it provides, should be addressed to the Governmental Division 
of the War Production Board, Washington, D. C. 


x Kw 


SCHOOLS AND RATIONING REGISTRATIONS 


On requests of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the public schools have conducted 
on a Nation-wide basis registrations of 
families and individuals for the purpose 
of putting into effect the rationing of 
various commodities. In complying with 
these requests, the school systems of the 
country have demonstrated their ability, 
as a well-knit organization reaching 
every community in the United States, 
to render a necesary wartime public 
service lying outside the educational 
function for which they were created. 

To perform these tasks the schools 
have made sacrifices—school programs 
have been interrupted and teachers and 
administrators have given many extra 
hours ci work to the cause. By the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of these regis- 
trations the schools have impressed the 
general public with the unity of their 
organization and their power to work 
collectively for a common cause. This 
will accrue to the advantage of the 
schools in strengthening their public re- 
lations for the support of measures in 
behalf of their programs. 


Teaching the Why and How 


Administrator Prentiss M. Brown of 
the Office of Price Administration ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the ration- 


ing registration services performed by 
the schools in the accompanying letter 
to the U. S. Ccmmissioner of Education: 

“Once more teachers and school ad- 
ministrators have rallied to the Her- 
culean task of registering American con- 
sumers for ration books. They have 
given unselfishly of their time and spirit 
to fulfill this patriotic task. 

“With War Ration Book Two, they 
have undertaken more than the distri- 
bution of buying coupons. They have 
helped millions of Americans to under- 
stand the why and how of the point 
system. 

“In commending this great and dis- 
tinguished service, I am sure that I voice 
the thanks of a grateful Nation to the 
teachers and schools of America.” 

The following is an excerpt from Com- 
missioner Studebaker’s reply: 

“Thank you for your letter of March 2 
expressing appreciation for the services 
rendered by the schools of the Nation 
in conducting registration for Ration 
Book Two. Both school administrators 
and teachers realize that the schools are 
the only existing agency with facilities 
for accomplishing a family registration 
for the purpose of rationing food, and 
have taken pride in performing this war- 
time task.” 
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Educational Planning for the 


Post-War Period 


State Planning Boards 


The development of State planning 
boards is shown in a recent report issued 
by the National Resources Planning 
Board. At the present time 38 States 
have planning boards created by legisla- 
tive action; five other States have boards 
created by the Governor; while only six 
States have no planning boards. 

Of the 42 States having planning 
boards, 25 are cooperating with the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board in 
gathering together a shelf of projects in 
the public works field. These public 
works include education. Two States, 
Virginia and Wisconsin, are making 
special surveys of educational programs 
for planning purposes. 

Ten chief State school officers are 
members of State planning boards. 
Since the types of natural resources, 
character of the population, possibilities 
of growth in population, governmental 
structure and administration, and many 
other aspects of community life studied 
by State planning boards are also im- 
portant for educational planning, educa- 

tors should avail themselves of the serv- 
ices of the State planning organizations 
wherever possible. The more schools be- 
come integrated with daily living, the 
more must schools be planned for the 
type of life in the community. There- 
fore the study of communities becomes a 
most important part of educational 
planning. Cooperation of educational 
leaders and State planning bodies should 
be encouraged. 


A Master Plan 


As a result of the Army and Navy 
training work in colleges and universi- 
ties, educators have begun to think that 
the nature of post-war higher education 
may have to be radically changed from 
pre-war education. James B. Conant, 
president of Harvard University, has of- 
fered a master plan for higher education 
which consists of five points: (1) provide 
an education system which offers real 
equality of opportunity; (2) find the ex- 
ceptional men among those given this 
dpportunity while they are still in train- 
ing; (3) give these men every advantage 
and facility in the way of machines and 
helping hands; (4) be certain that there 
are many rival and independent groups 


@‘ompeting for scientific and technical 


achievement; and (5) National coordi- 
Mating agencies should not (in times of 


peace) have dictatorial powers over col- 
leges and universities. 

At the University of Montana, Walter 
Anderson, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to consider a reorganization of the 
faculty during the war effort and for the 
post-war period. Five study groups at 
the university will make suggestions for 
this committee which in turn will make 
coordinated reports to the president of 
the university. 

Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, urges that in post- 
war education on the college level in this 
country, liberal arts be not neglected. He 
points out that the present young college 
soldier will be educated mainly in the 
sciences, and that there will be a lack in 
the education of these students which 
should be made up after the war through 
adult education since only part of these 
men now attending college will return to 
college. 


Recent Post-War Problem 
Conferences 


The University of New Mexico spon- 
sored a conference on post-war recon- 
struction problems attended by faculty 
and students from the colleges and uni- 


wow 
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versities of four States, namely, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Texas, and Arizona. 

About one thousand high-school and 
elementary teachers from the Milwaukee 
area including Racine, Kenosha, and 
Waukesha met to discuss the adjustment 
of the educational program after the war. 
The keynote of the meeting was ex- 
pressed by Willard C. Olson when he 
said: “Schools of the future will put more 
emphasis on physical skills, health, train- 
ing in technical and skilled occupations, 
and also the appreciation of art and 
music as part of the well-rounded life, 
The youth of the future must be better 
equipped to live on his own resources 
both materially and spiritually.” 

The Progressive Education Association 
meeting in Chicago called together not 
only school officials but businessmen, 
labor leaders, and parents to discuss the 
problems in education which will face the 
country after the war. 


Schoolhouse Construction 


A study of post-war construction needs 
for schoolhousing has been made by the 
Los Angeles school system. It includes 
an analysis of the change not only in the 
number of pupils of various ages but also 
in the type of students. For example, in 
the high school the evacuation of the 
Japanese and the increase in war workers 
affect not only the total number of high- 
school pupils but also the character of 
the pupil population. 
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H DAY—1943 


By the President of the United States of America 
A PROCLAMATION 


WuerEas the Congress by joint resolution of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 617), has 
authorized and requested the President of the United States to issue annually a 
proclamation setting apart May 1 as Child Health Day: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United 
States, in recognition of the vital importance of the. health of children to the 
strength of the Nation, do hereby designate the first day of May of this year as 


Child Health Day. 


And I call upon the people in each of our communities to renew their efforts to 
promote the health of children in wartime and to take special measures in behalf 
of those boys and girls of high school age who are combining school with part-time 
jobs, working during vacation, or entering full-time employment, in order that their 
safety, health, and normal growth may be fully assured. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 


United States of America to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this 25th day of March in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and forty-three and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and sixty-seventh. 


By the President: 
CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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Youth Exploited 


And Civilization Pays in “‘Sweat, and Blood, and Tears” 


A Nazi soldier wrote: “* * * Iam 


thinking of home. I remember one night 
so vividly. It was on the hills with the 
Hitler Youth. How gay we were and full 
of confidence as we watched our camp- 
fires burn. We sang songs about the 
new freedom, about honor, faith, and 
victory, and we swore an oath to our 
future. But now, we boys whose laugh- 
ter once rang out over the hills have 
grown up. We know now what hard 
things duty demands, we know now what 
it is to die. There is no time for camp- 
fires in the hills. What we would like 
to know is whether those fires that sym- 
bolized so much to us are still burning 
at home. Do they still burn in people’s 
hearts, or were they only there for a 
moment and: are dead now, and courage 
and hope extinguished with them?” 

The above letter is taken from an arti- 
cle, “The Ordeal of German Youth,” re- 
cently published in The National Parent- 
Teacher. The soldier’s letter holds a 
solemn message for parents and teachers 
both. Had German parents and Ger- 
man teachers fought with unsurrender- 
ing courage against the step-by-step 
Nazi exploitation of youth and against 
the Nazi confiscation of education, the 
laughter of youth could still ring out 
over the hills in Germany, and youth 
of other lands would not be paying in 
“sweat, and blood, and tears.” 


Step by Step 


Unexploited liberal education with its 
price of self-discipline and patient effort 
over the youthful years brings very dif- 
ferent results from those brought by the 
Nazi step-by-step exploitation and con- 
fiscation regime. The following chrono- 
logical listing of some of the Nazi steps 
was compiled from an extensive chronol- 
ogy of the Nazi record issued by the 
Office of War Information. 

Leaders of group discussions, teachers 
of social science, and of other classes and 
groups may find material for thoughtful 
discussion in the list. 


May 9, 1933—Nazi students burn 25,000 
books in Berlin. 

June 18, 1933—Nazi government 
threatens to take children from par- 
ents who do not cooperate with the 
Nazi regime. 

July 1 1, 1933—Teachers ordered to read 
Mein Kampf and to subordinate edu- 
cation to the Nazi creed. 

May 1, 1934—Textbooks revised to incul- 
cate Naziism in youth. 


March 29, 1935—Hitler Youth organiza- 
tions given major status in party or- 
ganization. 

June 18, 1935—Nazis order 6 months’ 
compulsory manual labor in labor 
camps for all youths of both sexes at 
age 19 (camps serve as premilitary 
training, also as Nazi indoctrination 
centers). 

January 4, 1936—Nazis conscript chil- 
dren; order military training for all 
German children from 10 to 18 years 
of age. 

December 1, 1936—All youths in Ger- 
many ordered into Hitler Youth or- 
ganizations. 

January 18, 1937—Hitler schools ordered 
to train favored youths as future Sub- 
Fuehrers. 

August 11, 1937—Nazi decree orders new 
members of party to be recruited from 
fully indoctrinated Hitler Youth, 

January 21, 1939—Nazi SA (Storm 
Troops) take over education of all 
youths at age of 17 if not in Nazi 
schools. 

November 6, 1939—Nazi persecution of 
Polish universities begins with arrest 
of 167 professors at University of 
Cracow. 

November 15, 1939—Nazis close all Czech 
universities and colleges, arrest Czech 
students and burn books. 

August 7, 1940—Nazis arrest Luxembourg 
teachers. 

November 2, 1940—Nazis order liquida- 
tion of Polish universities. 

November 15, 1940—Nazis order high 
schools in Poland closed down. 


* August 14, 1941—Nazis limit high-school 


education to 40 percent of Czech youth. 
October 26, 1941—Hitler schools of Ger- 
man model opened in Belgium. 
November 12, 1941—Nazis suspend privi- 
leges of Oslo University; only Nazis 
permitted to teach. 


December 12, 1942—Nazis close Brussels 
University; arrest professors. 


Current OWI releases of digest of war 
information, contain such further addi- 
tions to the chronology as: 

“Only what the Nazis call ‘practical 
subjects’ will be taught in German uni- 
versities for the duration of the war. 
* * * Technical high schools will 
rank above universities where scientific 
differences, theories, and hypotheses 
must cease. * * * All students are 
to utilize vacations for armament work 
and those unwilling to comply will be ex- 
cluded from further studies. 

“A plan to instruct French children 
between 10 and 15 years of age in ‘the 
tasks of the younger generation’ and to 


outline for them their ‘economic and im. 
perial future’ was announced by the 
Nazi-controlled Paris radio in a domestic 
broadcast.” 

And the list of exploitations and con- 
fiscations of education goes on in the 
making—until Allied victory first, then 
with all humility, the devoutest efforts 
for an unexploited liberal education can 
help bring freedom to all peoples. 

Nothing in history is a sterner lesson 
for parents and teachers everywhere 
than the record of Hitler Youth exploited 
by its government, with emotions stirred 
by the Nazi Fuehrer who declared, “I will 
have no intellectual training.” 


Teacher Losses 


According to information appearing in 
a series of research bulletins published 
by the teachers association of the State 
of Maine, 27.2 percent, or 1,673, of the 
teachers who were employed in the 119 
public-school systems of the State in 
June 1942 left their positions between 
June and December of that year. Only 
31.4 percent of those who left accepted 
teaching positions in other districts of 
the State. Consequently the State lost 
the teaching services of 1,148 trained and 
experienced teachers. 

The report calls attention to the fact 
that the loss in teachers amounts to 9 
of every 51 teachers who were at work in 
the State last year. The cause is stated 
to be in part the low salaries which 
teachers receive in comparison with sal- 
aries commanded by workers in other 
occupations. 

Regarding the adjustment of teachers’ 
salaries, Commissioner Grace of Con- 
necticut included the following recom- 
mendation in a letter to boards of finance 
in that State, reported in the March 1943 
number of The Board of Education, of- 
ficial periodical of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education: 


Connecticut is confronted with a 
most serious shortage of teach- 
mam * - * 

In many of our communities 
youth in special classes earn more 
than the teachers who try to teach 
them in school. While it is evident 
that we cannot compete with busi- 
ness and industry, a substantial 
adjustment of teachers’ salaries will 
hold many teachers in our respec- 
tive towns. I urge, therefore, that 
for the adjustment of teachers’ sal- 
aries, you consider favorably the al- 
location of additional funds to the 
board of education should it so 
request. 
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How One City Plans for Patriotic 


Service on the Home Front 


ALL HAVE OPPORTUNITY 
TO SHARE 


Some of the ways in which schools 
are dealing with problems of wartime 
consumer education will be reported 
from time to time by the Working Staff 
on Consumer Education and Related Ac- 
tivities in the U. S. Office of Education 
as a part of the services which it renders 
toschools. This article describes a pro- 
gram in operation in the schools of Lin- 
coln, Nebr., designated as “Patriotic 
Service on the Home Front.” Through 
this program the schools may deal, in an 
organized way, with problems facing 
citizens at home in wartime. The fol- 
lowing important problems have had 
consideration since the plan was started: 
(1) Conservation of rubber and ration- 
ing of gasoline, (2) Food rationing, (3) 
The program of the Junior Red Cross, 
(4) Financing the war through purchase 
of stamps and bonds and through in- 
come taxes, (5) Home production of food 
through home gardening. 

It was felt that since all pupils and all 
employees of the schools are immedi- 
ately concerned with these problems all 
should have an opportunity to share in 
their solution in connection with every- 
day school experiences. The Superin- 
tendent’s Round Table Organization 
provided the ways and means of in- 
augurating the program so that this end 
might be accomplished. 


Functions Through the 
Superintendent’s Round 


Table 


Within recent years there has been 
developed in Lincoln, under the leader- 
ship of Superintendent M. C. Lefler, a 
method of cooperative administrative 
Planning known as the Superintend- 
ent’s Round Table. All groups of em- 
Ployees, including teachers, principals, 
clerks, nurses, custodians, and ‘super- 
Visors are represented in the Round- 
Table Conference, which meets regularly 
tach Saturday morning during the 
school year. The board of education 
snd the Parent-Teacher Association are 
also officially represented. 

The entire program of the school is 
comprehended within the different areas 
of the Round-Table organization. At 
the present time there are 14 such areas. 
Detail planning is done by the area 








groups and temporary work committees 
organized as needs arise. The Round- 
Table Conference is a deliberative and 
not a voting body. Educational problems 
are brought into the conference in many 
different ways. Suggestions may origi- 
nate from any individual or group in 
the school system at any time. Recom- 
mendations from the Round-Table Con- 
ference or any of the areas of the Round 
Table are brought to the superintend- 
ent of schools, who, at his discretion, 
may present them to the board of edu- 
cation for approval. Policies once 
adopted by the board are administered 
through the office of the superintendent 
and the principals of the different 
schools. 


Teachers and Pupils 
Included 


The plan recommended by the Super- 
intendent’s Round Table for “Patriotic 
Service on the Home Front” seeks to in- 
tegrate all schools, all teachers, and all 
pupils with respect to certain under- 
standings and lines of action that lead 
to patriotic service by civilians and 
especially by pupils. The Round Table 
makes recommendations for a central 
theme for each week. The Research 
Committee of the Superintendent’s 
Round Table is responsible for the prep- 
aration of materials containing factual 
data and some suggestions for develop- 
ing each theme. Each teacher in the 
school system receives a copy of this 
material and each school is encouraged 
to put the plan into effect in its own 
way. Uniformity is asked only in that 
the themes selected be presented as 
clearly and effectively as possible to all 
pupils. 

While each theme has teaching possi- 
bilities for all pupils regardless of age or 
grade, it is recognized that not all the 
materials will be equally adapted to all 
pupils. Teachers are asked to decide 
how much to use, how much it must be 
simplified, what more is needed, and 
what methods to follow. 

It is not intended that this work shall 
be substituted for work already being 
done. It is not to be a new unit in any 
course. Its purpose is to integrate the 
efforts of all, to draw upon the resources 
of the entire teaching personnel, to in- 
fluence the understandings, attitudes, 
and actions of every pupil. English 
teachers, social-studies teachers, art 





teachers, music teachers, kindergarten 
teachers—all teachers—have back- 
grounds of training and experience 
which enable them to make a contribu- 
tion. The school plans how to make use 
of these resources most effectively. 


Some Themes Which Have 
Been Used 


The plan described here for “Patriotic 
Service on the Home Front” has been in 
operation since the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester in February. The follow- 
ing brief descriptions show some of the 
themes which have been used. Factual 
material is supplied by the Research 
Committee of the Round Table and is 
taken from official sources. 


Conservation of Rubber 


One theme dealt with the conserva- 
tion of rubber for the purpose of supply- 
ing military needs and keeping the trans- 
portation system from breaking down. 
The suggestions sent to teachers brought 
out the following facts: (1) We must 
have great quantities of rubber for mili- 
tary and essential civilian needs. (2) 
The capture of Malaya and the East In- 
dies by the Japanese so cut our rubber 
supply that we have barely enough for 
military and the most essential com- 
munity needs. (3) To maintain essen- 
tial civilian driving, the tires now in the 
possession of car owners must, therefore, 
be preserved, used where they will do 
the most good, and utilized to the last 
pound of rubber and the last mile of life 
inthem. (4) Rationing of mileage by ra- 
tioning of gasoline was selected as the 
surest, fairest, and most democratic 
method of conserving our tires and thus 
preventing a breakdown of our trans- 
portation system. (5) Anything you do 
to help conserve tires or to help con- 
serve rubber in any form is a patriotic 
service. 

Under each of the principal headings 
authoritative information is given and 
suggestions offered whereby each teacher 
may adapt the material to the maturity, 
abilities, and interests of the pupils. 
Planning groups within each school ar- 
range to avoid undesirable duplication 
of effort. 


Conservation of Food 


Another of the weekly themes cen- 
tered around the conservation of food— 
to supply our armed forces and Allies— 
to make a reduced supply for civilians 
serve the needs of everybody. The prin- 
cipal divisions of this theme were: (1) 
War conditions have made it necessary 
to extend rationing in 1943 to foods 
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produced in the United States. (2) The 
need for rationing food produced at 
home results from increased demands, 
not from reduced supplies. (3) The 
amount of food available for civilians 
in 1943 will depend on many conditions. 
(4) The best Government estimates in- 
dicate that if food is fairly distributed, 
everybody can have enough. (5) Ra- 
tioning is regarded as the fairest method 
that has been found to distribute a lim- 
ited supply of goods which large numbers 
of people need. (6) A new rationing 
plan called “Point Rationing” is to be 
used for processed foods and meats. (7) 
Adjusting our ways of living to live 
simply and avoid waste is a patriotic 
service. 


Financing the War 


To show something of the spread of 
interests involved in “Patriotic Service 
on the Home Front” one more of the 
weekly themes is described here. This 
one dealt with financing the war. It was 
entitled “Vast expenditures and heavy 
taxes are necessary accompaniments of 
war. Citizens should share war costs ac- 
cording to their ability to pay.” Some 
of the major considerations in the de- 
velopment of this theme were the fol- 
lowing: (1) The war requires the ex- 
penditure of vast amounts of money. (2) 
Economists think that we should levy 
heavy taxes and pay as much of the war 
costs now as possible. (3) Every single 
person who had an income of $500 or 
more in 1942 and all married persons 
who had incomes (separate or combined) 
of $1,200 or more must file an income 
tax “return” before March 15. (4) The 
victory tax is a new feature of the Fed- 
eral income tax. (5) The Government 
borrows money to use for war expendi- 
tures by selling War Bonds and Stamps. 
(6) Paying taxes for support of the war 
and buying War Bonds and Stamps are 
forms of patriotic service. 


Weekly Themes Coincide 
With Local and National 
War Programs For Civilians 


Each weekly theme is timed so that 
it can be considered at the time or just 
before the time when civilians are to 
be asked to do special service. For ex- 
ample, the study of the various forms 
of rationing came just preceding the 
beginning of the rationing periods, the 
school’s part in the Junior Red Cross 
program was emphasized at about the 
time of the annual Red Cross drive for 
funds, the income tax was studied espe- 
cially during the early part of March, 
and home gardens were planned just 





preceding the beginning of the garden- 
ing season. 

Of special interest is the way in which 
the school’s wartime program functions 
as a part of the community program 
and never apart from or at cross pur- 
poses with it. A concerted effort is be- 
ing made in Lincoln to stimulate, plan 
for, and carry out a comprehensive vic- 
tory garden program during the spring 
and summer of 1943. The theme for the 
week of March 15-20 was “Raise and 
Use More Vegetables—For Adequate Nu- 
trition—To Release Food for Our Armed 
Forces and Allies.” While this theme 
was being studied throughout the school 
system, victory gardens were being 
planned by many other interested 
groups, organizations and agencies in the 
community. 

Such activities as the following were 
carried out: 

Victory garden classes were sponsored 
by the city schools and the State depart- 
ment of vocational education in coopera- 
tion with the College of Agriculture, the 
Lincoln Victory Garden Committee and 
the local newspapers. Classes were held 
in many school buildings and some other 
places. Instructors, approved and se- 
lected by the public schools, were given 
a special training course by garden spe- 
cialists in the College of Agriculture. 

The Lincoln Victory Home and Garden 
Committee is composed of citizens of the 
community representing different groups 
who are interested in home gardens. 
This committee met in the mayor’s of- 
fice and selected a representative execu- 
tive committee to act for the committee 
and to contact it from time to time in 
reference to victory gardens. The per- 
sonnel of the executive committee in- 
cludes: (a) a representative of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture extension service, (b) 
the supervising director of adult home- 
making education, city schools, (c) a 
county home extension agent represent- 
ing the women’s division of the Chamber 
of Commerce, (d) county agricultural 
agent, (e) P. T. A. garden chairman, (/) 
director of vocational education, city 
scnools, (g) radio program director, (h) 
representative of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, (i) representative from the 
horticulture department of the College 
of Agriculture, (7) representative of the 
Lincoln Garden Club, and (kK) represen- 
tative of the Lincoln newspapers. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce vol- 
unteered to act as a clearing house to 
help people locate available lots and men 
to plow them. 

P, T. A., 4H Club, F. F. A., and similar 
organizations gave their support to the 
project. 


The newspapers devoted space each 
Sunday to victory garden questions and 
answers in which the horticulturists at 
the University of Nebraska College of 
Agriculture supplied authentic answers 
to questions on gardening. 

Garden seed and implement stores pro- 
vided helpful information on dates for 
planting, use of fertilizers, and plans 
for garden care. 

Those who share in carrying on this 
program of Patriotic Service on the Home 
Front through special themes, wish to 
avoid any suggestion that it is consid. 
ered a single or a spasmodic undertak. 
ing, but believe that throughout the 
whole continuing program special em- 
phasis should be given to various aspects 
of the program at appropriate times. 


The Fight to Control 
Living Costs 


A handbook entitled Battle Stations 
For All explaining the Government's liv- 
ing-cost and anti-inflation program has 
been published by the Office of War In- 
formation. The booklet was prepared in 
cooperation with Government agencies 
concerned with the program, and is 
based chiefly upon explanations of Gov- 
ernment policy by President Roosevelt, 
Economic Stabilization Director James 
F. Byrnes, and heads of other agencies 
administering different parts of the 
program. 

The consequences of failure in the fight 
to control living costs and prevent fur- 
ther inflation are discussed and the fol- 
lowing needs emphasized: 


1. Holding the present line with no 
further general wage increases be- 
yond the “Little Steel” formula, ex- 
cept to correct gross inequities and 
plainly substandard wages, and no 
further general price increases ex- 
cept “to the limited extent allowed 
by law.” 

2. Sterner measures to draw off 
excess spending power including 
higher taxes and some form of com- 
pulsory saving. 

3. Guaranteeing people at least 
their minimum essentials of food, 
clothing, shelter, transportation, and 
recreation, 


The design of the booklet and the 5- 
page index add to its usefulness as a ref- 
erence guide. Copies of Battle Stations 
For All may be secured by writing to the 
Division of Public Inquiries, Office of War 
Information, Washington, D. C. 
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Higher Educational Institutions 
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The Student War Loans Program 


Following the appropriation by Con- 
gress of $5,000,000 for student war loans 
for the fiscal year 1943, 274 institutions 
were approved in September and received 
allotments of approximately four million 
dollars. 

Since the law provided that the actual 
loans were to be made to students by the 
institutions in which they were enrolled, 
applications for participation in the pro- 
gram had been sent to more than 1,700 
colleges and universities listed in the 
Directory of the Office of Education. 

The main reasons for the failure of 
some institutions to qualify for partici- 
pation in the first distribution of funds 
were the inadequacy of their acceleration 
programs or their inability to meet the 
regulation which required that there 
must be, in any of the specified fields for 
which money was asked, a minimum of 
10 students within 2 years of graduation. 
The chemistry and physics fields were 
most frequently affected by the latter re- 
quirement. Since there is an especially 
critical need of physicists in the war 
effort, the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission subsequently issued 
an administrative order removing the 
field of physics from the effect of that 
regulation. Forty-four additional insti- 
tutions were thus brought into the pro- 
gram and 63 institutions already parfici- 
pating were authcrized to add physics to 
their fields which had been approved for 
loans. 

In order to make sure that no insti- 
tution was omitted which could possibly 
utilize the loans fund in assisting its 
students in the specified fields, letters 
Were sent in late January and early 
February to the presidents of all remain- 
ing institutions which might be able to 
participate. ‘These comprised 521 insti- 
tutions that had not responded to the 
earlier announcement and 111 that had 
Made application in August but were 
Wable to qualify at that time. It was 
hoped that recently adopted programs 
of acceleration and new data based upon 
turrent enrollments would permit many 
if these to participate. As a result of 
this second invitation 18 additional in- 
stitutions were added to the program, 
making a present total of 336 colleges 
iid universities approved to make the 
loans. 

Responses to this last letter were re- 
eived from 194 institutions which stated 





c. 


faat they were not eligible to participate 


and the War 


Ww 


or did not wish to do so at present. 
Fifty-two institutions gave no specific 
reason for nonparticipation beyond in- 
dicating that they could not qualify. 
The other replies were tabulated as fol- 
lows: Inability to meet the regulation 
concerning a minimum number of stu- 
dents in the specified fields, 71; present 
sufficiency of their own loans funds and 
other assistance, 43; no acceleration pro- 
gram, 26; opposition to such loans to 
students, 2. 

Official reports from participating 
institutions provide the following sta- 
tistical outline of the status of the 


Total advances made by fields: 





Field Students Amount 
Engineering -. 2, 539 $353, 975. 37 
Physics -... 22, 633. 50 
Chemistry-- 83, 320. 66 
Medicine_._ o ° 624, 790. 46 
Veterinary medicine... 347 53,110.11 
Co, ee 823 152, 967. 52 
Bo 348 54, 901. 83 


Of the total amount of money ad- 
vanced to students, $1,032,132.71 has 
been used to cover tuition and fees, and 
$323,566.74 for maintenance. 

The figures which follow provide an 
interesting comparison between’ the 
numbers of students to whom loans have 
been made in tha several fields to Feb- 
ruary 1 with the estimated numbers 
originally submitted by the colleges and 
universities. 

Original Actual 












Field estimate numbers 

program on February 1: Engineering--_ 9,001 2,539 
| RE 883 157 

Number of institutions_____-_ 336 Chemistry... 3,120 534 
Number of student borrowers_ 17, 623 Medicine___ 4,316 2, 875 
Allotments to institutions... $4, 134,592.00 Veterinary medicine- 437 347 
Total of loans approved_____. 2, 333, 709. 47 Dentistry a 1,4 823 
Total of advances made_-____. 1, 355, 699. 45 pi |, em 1,175 348 
Loans approved in January-. 327, 260. 73 _—_—- 
Advances made in January-_. 420, 665. 86 | See 20, 815 7, 623 

17,551 men and 72 women. (Turn to p. 8) 
* Ww 


toward winning the war?” 


following statement: 


her share to win the war. 


of going into the armed services. 


community believe is their duty. 


of men in winning the war. 


can best serve.” 
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Patriotism the Hard Way 


Many, many inquiries come to the U. S. Office of Education seeking in- 
formation that may help in deciding that most difficult question that young 
men and women face today—‘How can I do my fullest possible share 


As a more or less composite answer to such inquiries, Fred J. Kelly, 
Chief of the Higher Education Division, gives EpucATION FoR Victory the 


“Every redblooded young man or young woman desires to do his or 
To the great majority it appears that the 
way to do that share is to go at once into the type of service which is 
nearest at hand and most obviously connected with the war effort. 
young men enlist in the services at 17 even though in certain cases their 
advisers are able to tell them that their native gifts would seem to indicate 
that they might become qualified for a much higher type of service. 
wise, young men find it difficult to stay on the farm and raise food instead 
Students find it difficult to remain in 
schools of engineering rather than go into immediate service. 

“In making these decisions young people may be doing the easy thing. 
They may be merely conforming to what the least thoughtful people in the 


“Patriotism the hard way calls for a decision based upon careful consid- 
eration of what one’s duty is in the light of one’s highest capabilities. 
man able to improve a bombsight or to perfect a new alloy both lighter 
and stronger than any now used in the airplane may be worth a regiment 
If production of war materials must be slowed 
up because we haven’t sufficient engineers, we may make the services of 
men at the front not only less effective but more hazardous. 

“Patriotism the hard way requires that everyone must decide where he 
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An analysis of available data, in the 
light of current trends in the field of 
higher education, indicates that the 
number of student borrowers will have 
increased by June 30 to approximately 
10,000, or about half the number orig- 
inally estimated. This wide discrepancy 
is no reflection upon the judgment of the 
institutional officers who made the esti- 
mate, but is startling evidence of the 
changing conditions which have oc- 
curred since August. Quite apart from 
other factors which have affected the 
demand for loans, the lowering of the 
draft age was sufficient to upset all 
previous calculations. Despite these cir- 
cumstances, however, reports from the 
field show that the student war loans 
are continuing to meet an urgent need. 

Further information regarding. the 
loans may be secured by writing to 
Kendric N. Marshall, Director, Student 
War Loans Program, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Institutions Approved for 
Placement of Army 
and Navy Training 
Programs 


Additional lists of colleges and univer- 
sities were tentatively approved for pos- 
sible placement of the Army and Navy 
training programs on March 14 and 
March 28, by the Joint Committee for the 
Selection of Non-Federal Educational 
Institutions. The lists are supplemental 
to those released on February 7, Febru- 
are 14, March 2, and March 7. 
The institutions selected on March 14 
and March 28 for inspection and possible 
contracts that have not hitherto been 
listed are as follows: 
Central College, Fayetteville, Mo. 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Harvard University Dental School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, 
La. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

University of Idaho, Southern Branch, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

After inspection, some of the institu- 
tions which had been designated for the 
possible placement of contracts were 
found to lack the necessary facilities for 
carrying on the type of training for 
which they had been tentatively ap- 
proved, and were therefore rejected. On 
March 28, when the joint committee re- 
leased its latest list, the number of col- 
leges and universities having approvals 
for inspection and possible contracts for 
some war training program was 488. 





The numbers of institutions to be used 
for the different types of Army and Navy 
programs (not eliminating duplicates 
where more than one program has been 
approved for an institution) were as fol- 
lows: 








Number 
Service Program of insti- 
tutions 
QR ccnnencen Basic, Army Specialized 187 
Training Program. 
DD... cntsenanen 0, ae 138 
en Advanced Engineering... 97 
DO. ccocsnssens Premedical and Preden- 86 
; tal. 
eer Medical and Basic Medi- 75 
cal Sciences. 
EE DR... ceccconccsenveess 38 
ee WE cccccbiescenen 10 
Rk nusniniinnivi Area and Language 20 
Study 
a Personnel Psychology..-.. 13 
Peacssssmeune WAAC Trainees........-. 9 
a ee Sn 92 
Asmy Alt Povess...| Casts... cccaccccaccccex 158 
a Meteorology............- 34 
i nncecmncwea MINI, : casisie teiectananeieeoaiania 5 
SRI. .ccnousunies a 123 
a Engineering.............- 46 
DO snsenees Premedical and Preden- 68 
tal. 
aw Medical and Basic Medi- 73 
cal Sciences. 
eee IE cinntieneensindion 37 
DA nacnunenion oe. OD. CO nacccenceee 27 
ee Flight Preparatory......- 20 
Se sincicanitnnine Women Reserves 10 
(WAVES). 
Dilivinianaeal BN iecenunsdtnticsieatinnienaaioon 12 
BD «snseconens ee ee eS 78 











With the list of institutions announced 
on March 28 the joint committee stated 
it now appears probable that the Army 
and Navy will have had assigned to them 
for inspection and possible negotiation 
of contract nearly enough colleges and 
universities to provide adequate facilities 
for the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram and the Navy College-Training 
Program. Changes will no doubt be 
made in the light of inspections, and a 
few more institutions may be added to 
the lists. On the basis of present plans, 
however, very few additional institutions 
are likely to be needed. 


Special Military Schools 


Global warfare calls for skill in many 
fields of knowledge and endeavor. For 
its successful pursuit the armed forces 
must rely upon the resources of the col- 
leges and universities, which are now be- 
ing used to provide types of training 
not hitherto associated with college 
work. Some of these special types of 
training, or “schools,” are: 






Army Postal Service School turn of pes 
’s Sc 
The Army, in order to effect the more oot ioe 
efficient handling of mail for the armed ub 
: train office 
forces, is conducting a school for postal aww oe 
service training, at West Chester State . ed wd 
Teachers College, Wesf Chester, Pa, » iasstes | 
Approximately 175 enlisted men, selected we ; 
, : armies. TI 
primarily on the basis of civilian postal # 
: tion for mo 
experience but also on necessary back- 
: : : wated sever 
ground and educational qualifications, 
P ourse. 
are taking the 6-week course. On com- ——_ 
pletion of it they will be assigned to ae 
handle the Army mail service in theaters Bh itiocs pr 
of operation, base post offices, postal §f. -devaste 
regulating sections, and other installa- Bysotic per: 
tions. nd to insu 
Navy “‘Recognition School’’ pt this tir 
rinciple ux 
At the Ohio State University the Navy Binool is ba: 
is conducting a “recognition school,” the the Basi 


purpose of which is to instruct Naval Eovernment 
officers in speedy methods of recognizing 


The obj 
air and surface craft. More than 300 § waging an 
officers are at present enrolled in the Mable and 
school. Upon completion of the couzse § ry occu! 
they will go out as instructors in this Biri ous 
subject at Naval stations all over the J mupving pe 
world. people of t 

sows the se 


Course for Training Women Aides to wainst th 
Ordnance Engineers dircumstar 


Through contract with the Army a gible, wher 
special course of instruction to train = — 
women as engineering aides to the Army Reestes te 
Ordnance Department was opened at 
the University of Michigan on March 15, § Me rule, tl 
Fifty women were selected for the train- 
ing from among the Civil Service em- 
ployees in Army arsenals throughout the 
country and sent to the university. A f@Y person 
limited number of students enrolled in §The school 
the university were also admitted to the 





course. , a lawyt 

The women receive base pay of $120 fing the Cor 
month, plus overtime, and a subsistence F@wn from 
allowance during the 14 weeks of train- Pvernment 
ing at the university. Classroom, labora- fated by vi 
tory work, and supervised study require PSities and 


a total of 48 hours of their time eachfMminent wi 
week. Instruction is given in mechani-f'-day signi: 
cal drawing, mathematics, metallurgy of [These stud 
engineering materials, manufacturing 
processes, and machine demonstration 
Upon completion of this training the 
women will be qualified to serve as en: life. T 
gineering aides in the Army’s arsenalsated abilit 
proving grounds, and district ordnanceftti 
offices. | 


exceptio1 


School of Military Government! 


A school created as a result of global 
warfare whose training will be of the 
most far-reaching importance is not oné 
to aid in warfare but to facilitate the re- 
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um of peace. This is the War Depart- 
ment’s School of Military Government 
at the University of Virginia, set up to 
train officers for the administration of 
nilitary government in presently occu- 
pied countries when the enemy in those 
territories have been driven out by our 
wmies. The school has been in opera- 
tion for more than a year and has grad- 
yated several classes from its 16-week 
ourse. 

The purpose of the school is to train 
ficers who will be capable of solving the 
pintless problems that will arise in the 
ar-devastated countries during the 
thaotic period between war and peace, 
nd to insure that this colossal task will 
nt this time be left to chance. The 
rinciple upon which the course of the 
hool is based is contained in a section 
{the Basic Field Manual of Military 
hovernment ; 


The object of the United States in 
waging any war is to obtain a favor- 
able and enduring peace. A mili- 
tary occupation marked by harsh- 
ness, injustice, or oppression leaves 
lasting resentment against the oc- 
cupying power in the hearts of the 
people of the occupied territory and 
sows the seeds of future war by them 
against the occupying power when 
circumstances shall make that pos- 
sible, whereas just, considerate and 
mild treatment of the governed by 
the occupying army will convert 
enemies into friends. 
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The rule, the manual continues, should 
“just, humane and as mild as prac- 
ble, and the welfare of the people 
verned should always be the aim of 
ery person engaged therein.” 
The school is operated under military 
cers, Brig. Gen. Cornelius W. Wicker- 
, a lawyer and Army reserve officer, 
g¢ the Commandant. The faculty is 
wn from university faculties and 
ernment specialists and is supple- 
ted by visiting lecturers from uni- 
ities and the Government, and by 
minent writers on subjects of pres- 
“day significance. 
These students are carefully picked, 
of them from officers in various 
ches of the service, but a number 
exceptional qualifications are from 
life. They must have demon- 
ted ability of high order in their 
icular field. Stress is laid upon the 
lity to speak one or more foreign 
ages. 
e War Department has recently an- 
ced that graduates of the school 
receive practical field experience by 
ing attached to units of the Army 
und Forces for observation of the 
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actual operation of the liaison between 
military and civil authorities, 


OWI School for Outpost Service 


Plans for a school to teach foreign 
outpost personnel the technical aspects 
of press, radio, and other information 
activities in the field were announced 
recently by the Office of War Informa- 
tion. The students of the school will 
be the employees of the Overseas Opera- 
tions Branch of the OWI who have been 
assigned to posts abroad. Its purpose 
is to train competent technicians to 
carry out the assignment of developing 
abroad an informed and intelligent un- 
derstanding of the American war effort. 
The school will teach under conditions 
approximating as closely as _ possible 
those actually encountered in the field. 

Many of the employees trained at the 
school will work in the 28 foreign out- 
posts already organized by the OWI. 
Others will be assigned to work in North 
Africa and other theaters where tech- 
nical facilities are so limited that spe- 
cial training is required for motion 
pictures, press, and radio work. 

The school will be located at Hunting- 
ton, Long Island. 


Professional School Enrollments 


Medical schools.—According to the re- 
port of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, there are enrolled this year in the 
77 medical schools (including 10 schools 
of basic medical sciences), 22,674 stu- 
dents, or 643 more than the 22,031 en- 
rolled in 1941-42. The increase in 
enrollment represents an average for 
each school of 28.5. At the time the 
report was published all but 4 of the 
schools were operating under an accel- 
erated program. This year’s enrollment 
is divided into freshmen, 6,382; sopho- 
mores, 5,836; juniors, 5,326; and seniors, 
5,130. The class in which there is the 
greatest increase in enrollment is the 
sophomore, with 430 more students en- 
rolled this year than in 1941-42. 

Dental schools—The undergraduate 
enrollment in dental schools for the cur- 
rent year is the largest in the past 16 
years. According to the Dental Stu- 
dent’s Register recently issued by the 
Council on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Association, the enroll- 
ment in the 39 dental schools of the 
country on October 15, 1942, was 8,847, 
an increase of 492 over the previous year. 
Including special, graduate and post- 
graduate, and dental hygiene students 
the enrollment was 9,276. It was divided 
as follows: Freshmen, 2,702; sophomores, 
2,158; juniors, 2,041; seniors, 1,946. The 





















































largest single enrollment was 561, the 
smallest 64, and the average for the 39 
schools 227. 

Law schools—The law schools have 
been affected by the war more seriously 
than any of the other professional 
schools. In the fall of 1942 the total 
enrollment in 151 schools, including all 
students—undergraduate, graduate, spe- 
cial, and unclassified—was 9,865. In 
1941-42, the total enrollment in 162 
schools was 22,033, which represents a 
decline of 12,168, or 55.2 percent for the 
year. ‘Percentage of decrease in indi- 
vidual schools was in many cases con- 
siderably beyond this figure. It has 
given rise to considerations of discon- 
tinuance or of effecting mergers. In 
some cases one or the other of these ac- 
tions has been taken. 


NEA Department 
Education 


The new Department of Higher Edu- 
cation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation announces election of the follow- 
ing officers: President, H. B. Wells, presi- 
dent of Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind.; vice president, Walter P. Morgan, 
emeritus president of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, II1.; 
secretary-treasurer, Alonzo F. Myers, 
professor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y.; executive com- 
mittee: Eugene S. Briggs, president of 
Phillips University, Enid, Okla. (elected 
for 2 years); and W. M. Mallon, dean of 
the College of Liberal Aris, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. (elected for 1 year). 


of Higher 


Military Service Directory 


Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., 
through its alumni office, is rendering a 
service to its students and alumni and 
their friends through the maintenance 
and publication of a directory of its men 
now in the armed forces. Over 600 
names were listed in a directory pub- 
lished by the college January 15, 1943. 
Other addresses, the college states, due 
to military expediency, could not be pub- 
lished, but the alumni office will under- 
take to forward letters to any of the men 
with whom friends may wish to cor- 
respond. 


Special! Grants to the Association 
of American Coileces 


The Association of American Colleges 
recently announced that it had received 
from the Rockefeller Foundation a grant 
of $2,750 for the purpose of holding a 
2-day conference under the auspices of 
the new Commission on Liberal Educa- 
tion. 
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The Commission on Liberal Education 
is the successor of the association’s Com- 
mission on Post-War Problems, whose 
work it has taken over at the request of 
the former commission. 

The association announced that the 
projected conference would be held in the 
near future at Princeton. To it will be 
invited “a group of writers, philosophers, 
scholars, and other moulders of public 
opinion.” 

The association has announced also 
the receipt of grants of $5,000 each from 
the Carnegie Corporation and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for the support of the 
activities of the association’s Commission 
on Wartime Placement of College Facul- 
ties. 

Representatives of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation visited over one hundred 
colleges te interview interested students. 


Commonwealth Fund Fellow- 
ships in Public Health for 
Latin Americans 


The Commonwealth Fund is offering 
through the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau 15 fellowships for 1 year’s study 
of public-health subjects or postgradu- 
ate medical courses to properly qualified 
citizens of the other American republics. 
Fellowships in public health will be open 
to physicians, sanitary officers, techni- 
cians, and public-health nurses. The 
fellows will be selected through a sys- 
tem of cooperation with medical and 
health authorities in the countries con- 
cerned. They may also be interviewed, 
whenever it is deemed advisable, by trav- 
eling representatives of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau. The fellowships 
provide tuition, traveling expenses, and 
living costs while the holders are in the 
United States. 


Scholarships for Contestants 


Carleton College, Smith College, Rad- 
cliffe College, and Emerson College will 
give scholarships in connection with the 
17th annual national high-school stu- 
dent contest sponsored by the League 
of Nations Association. In addition, 
many local scholarships and cash awards 
are offered by local branches of the as- 
sociation. 

The usual first prize is a trip to Europe 
or South America, but inasmuch as this 
will be impossible next summer, the 
prizes this year will be, first, $400; second, 
$100; and third, $50. The examination, 
which was held March 26, dealt with the 
general problem of organizing the world 
for peace after the United Nations win 
the war. 










“War Minors’’ for Women 


Women at the University of Southern 
California who wanted to do something 
about the present emergency but did not 
care to give up their college work, are 
provided for in a new educational plan 
which was put into effect at the begin- 
ning of the present term. They have 
their choice of becoming airline hostesses 
or Government technicians on a semi- 
professional basis with 31 fields to choose 
from, and will receive academic credit 
toward their degrees. They will elect 
their subjects as “war minors,” but will 
preserve their regular university major 
fields. The new program is based on de- 
mands for women in the war effort and 
planned in accordance with Civil Service 
requirements. 


Cooperative Courses Offer 
Women Opportunity 


Cooperative 2-year certificate courses 
in business administration and engineer- 
ing for women, to be opened in the col- 
lege of engineering and commerce of the 
University of Cincinnati September 13, 
1943, are planned to meet the problem 
of women high-school graduates who 
want to go to college yet feel that they 
must do something immediately in the 
war effort. The courses, given on the 
cooperative basis, have for their purpose 
the training of young women to qualify 
for subprofessional and specialized jobs 
in war industries and Government agen- 
cies, and to give them immediate ex- 
perience in these fields. 

Girls planning to enter the courses will 
be given an opportunity to fulfill their 
desire to contribute to the war effort by 
beginning their cooperative work in June 
and continuing on until registration for 
classes either in September or November, 
depending upon the section in which 
they will be placed. They will spend al- 
ternate periods in college and in war in- 
dustries. 


Cooperative Schedule and Job 
Placement 

Students will be divided into two 
groups at the beginning of classes in Sep- 
tember, one group of students starting 
to work, the other attending college. 
At the end of a 7-week period, the two 
groups will change places, with section I 
students going out on cooperative posi- 
tions, and section II students going to 
college. These alternating periods will 
continue throughout the 2 years until 
August of the second year. Upon com- 
pletion of the 2-year courses the students 
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will be prepared to enter upon more 
specialized work. 

The coordination department of the 
college will obtain the cooperative jobs 
for the students, and will act as continu. 
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are essentially the same as those studied 
by men in the regular cooperative engi- 
neering courses. Women who qualify 
and desire to continue in business ad- 
ministration will be able to obtain a 
degree of bachelor of business adminis- 
tration upon satisfactory completion of 3 
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2. General educational placement.— 
The U. S. Armed Forces Institute will 
make available to educational institu- 
tions a “competence profile” of the dis- 
charged service man (or woman) which 
will include his full military and previous 
educational record, his Army classifica- 
tion score, and his scores on a battery of 
tests of general educational competence. 

3. Credit in special fields —Scores on 
detailed tests in fields of special compe- 
tence and training will likewise be sup- 


The extensive testing materials in- 
volved in points 2 and 3 are under con- 
struction by a staff of specialists at the 


University of Chicago. When developed 
they will be available for the testing of 
any returning serviceman who plans to 
enter some educational institution and 
desires to secure credit for his service- 
connected educational experience. The 
determination of the amount of this 
credit will, of course, be left to the in- 
stitution he enters. All the Institute 
will do is to supply evidence regarding 
the student’s educational competence 
and accomplishment. 

The proposals have been endorsed by 
the regional accrediting associations. 
The entire program for evaluation is 
being worked out in close ccoperation 
with committees of educators appointed 
by the American Council on Education. 
The Council issued the publication, 
Sound Educational Credit for Military 
Experience, from which most of the above 
information has been gleaned. 


Arbor Day and Victory Gardens 


The appropriate observance in the spring of the year of Arbor Day has had a long, 


and educationally significant history in the schools of the United States. 


From the 


beginning its purpose was twofold, namely, to arouse in youth an interest in nature 
and growing things, and to secure their active participation in planting trees, vines, 


and shrubbery. Arbor Day was born out of a need. 


It originated on the western 


plains where trees for the protection of the homes, orchards, and gardens were 
essential to the success of pioneer civilization. 

A number of States designate Arbor Day in the latter part of April or early in 
May; some provide that the schools observe a day “in the spring”; and a few, chiefly 
in the South, require that a day be observed sometime during the school year but 


do not fix the specific time. 
territories, and many other countries. 


Conservation Emphasized 


Arbor Day has spread through the States, the outlying 


When in time it became apparent through recurring droughts, the washing away 
of the fertile soil, the denuding of the forests, and the destruction of the game life, 
that the Nation’s vast natural resources were rapidly wasting away, Arbor Day 


took on new significance. 


The schools then came to make Arbor Day, or the week 


containing Arbor Day, a special occasion for emphasizing the importance of the 
natural resources, and the ways and means through which these resources could be 
conserved. Again the observation of Arbor Day had a twofold purpose, namely, to 
create an interest in conservation of natural resources and to inaugurate practical 
projects of reforestation, game conservation, and the like. 
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The approach to the problem of credit 
md educational placement has three 
tincipal points: 
1.Credit for military training —It may 
le assumed that competence in military 
taining has been achieved in proportion 
” the length and extent of military 
ervice. Consequently institutions which 
lllow credit for ROTC, physical training, 
iygiene, or free electives may safely con- 
der granting direct credit not to exceed 
He total amount of credit available in 
hose fields; presumably this will for 
Most individuals not exceed one-half 
eMester college credit or one semester 
high-school credit. 






































Today, the Nation faces a new and overshadowing need: A great war hangs in 
the balance to determine whether we shall remain free or become slaves; whether 


we shall preserve the democratic way of life or yield to a dictator! 


The production 


of food is one of the most important factors in this great struggle. Arbor Day 
presents an opportunity for schools to get hand and spirit behind the food pro- 


duction program, 


Instead of planting trees or launching projects to conserve natural resources, the 
schools can appropriately, this year, use Arbor Day, or, better yet, the week con- 
taining Arbor Day, to study the Nation’s food needs and to organize the pupils and 


the communities for a productive program of Victory gardens. 


Again, the assembly 


periods, the classroom activities, and the community program concerned with Victory 
gardens should be twofold in purpose: They shou!d contribute to a thorough study 
of the present food situation and the place in it of such gardens; but, more im- 
portant, they should result in a program of action. Such a program must not only 
insure the planting of gardens but it must also see to it that such gardens are 
cultivated and that the food produced is conserved. 
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Citizenship Day Suggestions 


The celebration of “I Am an American 
Day” on May 16, 1943, authorized by the 
Congress and proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, can be of lasting value to millions 
of Americans, native-born and foreign- 
born alike. To the latter this is their 
one symbolic day, lending dignity to 
their newly won status as naturalized 
citizens. To the former it is a reminder 
of the pride of country which should be 
their heritage. 

School officials throughout the coun- 
try are invariably called upon to share 
responsibility for the celebrations in 
their communities. One part of such 
observance is that carried out in the 
schools for the benefit of growing Ameri- 
can youngsters, many of whom will not 
be found attending the larger com- 
munity gatherings. To them the mes- 
sage of this day, standing for pride in 
Citizenship, love of Country, gratitude 
for a Heritage, can be brought home by 
such means as the following: (a) A 
school assembly program, (b) a social 
studies class discussion, (c) a school club 
program. 


Suggested School Assembly 
Program 


While schools will wish to develop their 
own programs, the following has been 
offered as suggestive: 

Martial music. 

Presentation of the Colors, Victory 

Corps. 

“Star Spangled Banner” (spotlight on 
the flag). 

“The Meaning of ‘I Am An American 
Day’”—addresses by faculty and 
students. 

“Why I am glad to be an American’”— 
2-minute talks by two new voters, 
school alumni, one in uniform, and 
two naturalized citizens. 

A pageant by junior class may be added 
or substituted. 

Pledge of Allegiance. 

“America.” 





Community Celebrations 


Similarly communities will develop 
many types of celebrations, suitable for 
their own conditions, but the following 
may be suggestive: 

Parade and flag ceremonies. 

Convocation, with music, pageant, ad- 

dresses, and religious ceremonies 
(all faiths cooperating). 









Wartime Civic Education 





Available at 5 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing. 
ton, D.C. These reports give the details 
of celebrations in a number of cities jn 
each of the years. 

Report of I Am An American Day Cere. 
monies in Honor of Newly Naturalized 
Citizens Held in 1941. 

A mimeographed memorandum, avail. 
able free from the U. S. Department of 
Justice, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Philadelphia, Pa. This report 
contains suggestions for organizing a 
ceremony, duties of various committees, 
suitable subjects for speakers, sugges- 
tions for pageants and one-act plays, 
and a list of motion pictures which have 
been successfully used. 
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I AM AN AMERICAN DAY, 1943 


By the President of the United States of America 
A PROCLAMATION 


Wuereas Public Resolution No. 67, approved May 3, 1940 (54 Stat. 178), provides 
in part: 

“That the third Sunday in May each year be, and hereby is, set aside as Citizen- 
ship Day and that the President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
requested to issue annually a proclamation setting aside that day as a public occa- 
sion for the recognition of all who, by coming of age or naturalization, have attained 
the status of citizenship, and the day shall be designated as ‘I Am An American Day’ 

“That the civil and educational authorities of States, counties, cities, and towns 
be, and they are hereby, urged to make plans for the proper observance of this day 
and for the full instruction of future citizens in their responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities as citizens of the United States and of the States and localities in which 
they reside.” 

AND WHEREAS during the past year our country has been strengthened through 
the voluntary association with us, by naturalization, of many thousands of men 
and women from other lands and through our youth who, by coming of age, have 
attained full citizenship: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby designate Sunday, May 16, 1943, as “I Am’ An American 
Day”; I urge that that day be set aside as a public occasion for the recognition of 
all our citizens who have attained their majority or who have been naturalized 
during the past year; and I call upon Federal, State, and local officials, and patriotic, 
civic, and educational organizations to take part on or about May 16 in exercises 
designed to assist our citizens, both native-born and naturalized, to understand 
more fully the duties and opportunities of citizenship and its special responsibilities 
in a nation at war. 


Reception for new voters and newly 
naturalized citizens. 
An induction ceremony, with school 
and court officials cooperating, may be 
included in the convocation, 


Materials Available 


Report of New Citizens Day Ceremonies 
Held in 1939. 

Report of New Citizens Day Ceremonies 
Held in 1940. 


In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 


United States of America to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington this 12th day of March in the year of our Lor 


nineteen hundred and forty-three and of the Independence of the United States ol 


America the one hundred and sixty-seventh. 

[SEAL] 

By the President: 

SUMNER WELLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
ww 

“Above all things, I hope the education of the common people will be attended 
to; convinced that on this good sense we may rely with the most security for th 
preservation of a due degree of liberty.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 











—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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EFFECTS OF VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING ON PRODUCTION 


Reflected in Letters Received 


The extent to which the public voca- 
tional schools have assisted manufac- 
turers of planes, ships, tanks, guns, ord- 
nance materials, and tools, in expanding 
plant personnel in order to increase pro- 
duction, is reflected in communications 
forwarded to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion by State Directors of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers. 


Letters from war contractors indicate 
that war production employers recog- 
nize the program of Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers, conducted 
through State boards for vocational edu- 
cation in cooperation with the local pub- 
lic vocational schools, as an indispen- 
sable instrument of training both new 
and old workers employed in the pro- 
duction of war materials. Employers 
who in more leisurely times have been 
satisfied with the “pick-up” method of 
learning are now using training by the 
public vocational schools as a means of 
insuring the usefulness of “green” work- 
ers and increasing the ability of workers 
already employed in the plants. 

That the Army, the Navy, and labor 
unions recognize the contributions of 
the war production training program to 
the total war effort is indicated by let- 
ters from navy yards, arsenals, air de- 
pots, ordnance inspectors and other 
Army and Navy officials as well as offi- 
ters and representatives of labor or- 
fanizations. 


Reports From Employers 


The following excerpts are from a 
froup of more than 500 letters received 
by State and local school authorities re- 
garding the war production training 
program: 

From a pipe and steel company en- 
aged in the building of ships in South- 
tt California: “Approximately 600 or 
0 percent of our welders received pre- 
lminary training in local defense train- 
Ing schools. Of the other crafts of 
which we have record: Shipfitting, ap- 
Proximately 200 or 25 percent; burners, 
tpproximately 100 or 50 percent; lofts- 
hen and layerouts, approximately 40 or 
percent. Had it not been for the de- 
fnse training program it would have 
been impossible for us to man this yard.” 


wove oy 


Army AIR FORCES 


HEADQUARTERS, FIELD SERVICES 
AIR SERVICE COMMAND 


PATTERSON FIELD, FAIRFIELD, OHIO, 
March 6, 1943. 
Mr. L. S. Hawkins, 
Director, Training for War Workers, 
U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The training reports of this 
Command indicate that 11,930 employees 
are receiving specialized training in pub- 
lic vocational schools throughout the 
country. More than 100,000 civilian em- 
ployees of this Command have received 
training in the public vocational schools 
in the past 2 years. Many of these em- 
ployees have been in training full time 
for courses varying in length from 1 
month to 3 months, and many others 
have received supplementary training 
for the purpose of preparing them for 
more responsible positions. 

This Command appreciates the splen- 
did cooperation which is being received 
from your office and from the state and 
local departments of vocational educa- 
tion. This training has contributed to 
the successful operation and tremen- 
dous expansion of depots and sub- 
depots throughout the country. There 
are now more than 25 public vocational 
schools engaged in training mechanic 
learners for specific occupations required 
in depots and subdepots. Many other 
schools are providing preservice train- 
ing for girls who will later become em- 
ployees of this Command and for boys 
who will enter the armed services. 

This training is helping to furnish 
competent personnel and, in addition, is 
providing the trainees with skills and 
knowledge which they can use to ad- 
vantage. 

Very truly yours, 

D. B. SCHANNEP, 
Colonel, Air Corps, 
Chief, Training and Operations. 


MoM HM 


An Illinois ordnance contractor: “You 
and your organization are to be con- 
gratulated for the splendid job of train- 


ing you are doing in the Decatur area. 
We can ‘see a marked difference between 
the people who have had training in one 
of your defense training schools over 
those who have not availed themselves 
of this opportunity. The only thing we 
can foresee now is that your set-up will 
in all likelihood be too small when we 
really get under production.” 
7 7 - 


For Beginning Workers 


A motor corporation engaged in pro- 
duction of aircraft engines in Indianap- 
olis, Ind.: “We depend on this source of 
supply largely for our beginning work- 
ers and also are taking advantage of 
these facilities of up-grading our pres- 
ent workers through supplementary 
courses.” 

. 7 * 

An executive of an airplane company 
to the Wichita vocational school: “I just 
had some rather glowing reports from 
the shop concerning the value being 
realized from the mass production sheet 
metal assembly training being given to 
hundreds of our new employees at the 
War Training School. The first em- 
ployees placed in the shops under the 
present program went in without any 
training and the last several hundred 
have been trained in your school. 
These are only a few of the testimonials 
we have had from our shop people indi- 
cating the value of training such as you 
are affording. All of us are appreci- 
ative of the assistance it is giving us 
in performing our part of the war 
effort.” 

7 - = 

From a corporation engaged in Naval 
construction at Bath, Maine: “— Cor- 
poration has been inestimably aided in 
its production of destroyers for the U. S. 
Navy by the local welding school oper- 
ated under your supervision. We could 
not begin to train welders in sufficient 
numbers to meet the growing needs of 
this vital trade plus the replacements 
made necessary by the inroads of selec- 
tive service except for your training 
school for welders.” 

7 . * 

A machine tool company to the Chico- 
pee, Mass., vocational schools: “The 
quality of the trainees furnished by the 
Chicopee Trade School has been excep- 
tionally good. The work they are doing 
in the short time that has been necessary 
for them to grasp the fundamentals of 
our particular work has in many cases 
brought them specifically to the atten- 
tion of our personnel department and 
reflects the splendid work which the 
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* Chicopee Trade School is doing in fur- 
thering the war work.” 


* 7” - 


Awarded Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ 


A Duluth, Minn., shipbuilding corpo- 
ration: “Our shipyard has recently been 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” and we feel 
that the Board of Education of the City 
of Duluth has been a major factor in 
enabling us to obtain this national recog- 
nition.” 

o ” . 

A St. Louis, Mo., ordnance official: 
“The ordnance inspector plays a vital 
role in insuring that the soldiers of this 
country are supplied with the best equip- 
ment in the world, and the demand for 
experienced inspectors has so far ex- 
ceeded the supply that the training of in- 
experienced workers is the only possible 
solution to the problem. In meeting 
this emergency the War Workers Train- 
ing Program has been of incalculable aid, 
and this office will continue to rely upon 
the splendid work done by the Hadley 
School in carrying out their part of the 
program.” 

7 7 a 

An official of Portsmouth, N. H., navy 
yard: “All this training, both preem- 
ployment and supplementary, has helped 
us supply the yard with skilled workers 
and has helped to raise the standard of 
workmanship on the part of those who 
have been willing to devote some of their 
spare time to training. All this has made 
it possible for this yard to keep pace 
With the high requirements imposed by 
this all-out war effort.” 

* ” - 

A radio manufacturer to the Camden 
County, N. J., Vocational School: “Again, 
if we might reiterate, we cannot give the 
school too much credit for the splendid 
job they have done toward helping this 
company with its monstrous training 
program.” 

- . . ~ 
A bolt manufacturer of machine tools 

and ordnance, Columbus, Ohio: “We find 
that those workers having attended de- 
fense training schools prior to their in- 
duction into defense jobs have an under- 
standing of the work to be done, of the 
machines and their capabilities, of the 
safety hazards involved, and through 
this training have a general understand- 
ing of what they might expect when they 
accept a job in a defense plant. With 
this background these trainees adapt 
themselves readily to new surroundings, 
save considerable time in adjusting 
themselves to the new job to be done, 
and are better satisfied with the work 
they are doing because they have had 





Champion Aircraft Riveters 


Two riveters trained in the de- 
fense training center of the Balti- 
more public vocational schools, 
and now employed in an aviation 
plant of that city, recently set what 
is believed to be a world record by 
driving 11,330 airplane rivets in 7 
hours and 40 minutes. 

Working at 10 times what is 
said to be the average rate of 
driving rivets, Nicholas Malamatis 
and Clarence Norman, who were 
trained as a team in the Baltimore 
vocational war production train- 
ing program, averaged 16.4 rivets 
per minute. 











the opportunity to decide prior to their 
induction into industry whether or not 
they are going to like this kind of work.” 


Award by U. S. Navy 


A Portland, Oreg., shipbuilding corpo- 
ration: “It is felt that you should share 
part of the honor that this award (Cita- 
tion of Award by U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment) brings because of the fine cooper- 
ation that has been extended to us by 
you and your assistants. (1) Quality of 
welding: Our superintendent of welding 
has stated that there is a 100 percent im- 
provement in welding within the first 2 
months of training. (2) Quantity of 
welding: Charts of production welding 
indicate about 18 percent increase in 
footage with the same number of pro- 


duction welders.” 
* * * 


A Virginia shipbuilder: “Except for 
the opportunity of falling back on your 
trainees and your equipment, our sched- 
ule would not have been maintained, and 
to have trained our own would have ne- 
cessitated taking machines out of needed 
production to place at the disposal of 
trainees at considerable cost to us in 
both time and money.” 

* . * 

A Florida boat works: “We have been 
advised by the supervisor of shipbuild- 
ing of the Navy Department in Jackson- 
ville and the industrial manager in the 
Conversion and Repairs Department in 
Miami that the welders we have are 
among the best, and all of these welders 
are a product of your school.” 

* a ~ 

A Bay City, Mich., employer: “Had it 
not been for the help we received, it is 
questionable whether we could have 





—_ 


built up our war production in the length 
of time it has taken.” 
~ ” . 

A Texas shipbuilding company: “The 
vocational schools have done a wonder- 
ful job in converting wholly inexper- 
ienced people into semiskilled workmen 
capable of absorbing further in-plant 
training. .. .” 

+ . ” 

A Utah labor official: “I find the learn. 
ers very Well trained and have yet to find 
one who has finished your courses who 
does not meet the standards set up by 


the labor unions of the craftsmen.” 
- * * 


EXTRA DEFENSE TRAINING 
FUNDS APPROVED 

President Roosevelt, on March 18, ap- 
proved Public Law 11, 78th Congress 
(H. R. 1975), which includes an ap- 
propriation of 10 million dollars, “an 
additional amount for payment to 
States * * * during the fiscal year 
1943, ending June 30, for the cost of 
vocational courses of less than college 
grade.” These funds will be certified by 
the U. S. Office of Education to the 
States for meeting cost of courses admin- 
istratively designated as the program of 
Vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers. These courses are for the 
purpose of providing specific training for 
new workers and workers already em- 
ployed in war production industries, 
This appropriation supplements an orig- 
inal appropriation amounting to 94 mil- 
lion dollars for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943. 












































FILMS FOR FARM 
WORKERS. 


Lists of films useful in recruit- 
ing and training Victory Farm 
Volunteers will be sent to State 
supervisors of the VFV in the 
near future. 

Films will be available both 
from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and from State de- 
positories. Such films as “Power 
and the Land,” and “Salt of the 
Earth” will give city high-school 
students general background in- 
formation on the nature of farm 
life. Other films, such as “Sam 
Farmer’s Cotton,” “Poultry—a 
Billion-Dollar Industry,” and 
“Pork on the Farm,” will give 
prospective farm workers more 
specific information about farm 
operations. 
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Vocational Agriculture Courses Help 
Solve War Food Production Problem 
RURAL WAR PRODUCTION TRAINING 


How much food—meat, poultry, eggs, 
dairy products, and farm produce—the 
Nation will have for domestic consump- 
tion and export purposes depends largely 
on how crucial farm problems are 
solved—the problems of farm labor and 
farm machinery. 

Congress anticipated these two farm 
problems before the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1941-42 by authorizing the 
broadening of the scope of the program 
of Rural War Production Training, 
which is conducted through State boards 
for vocational education, and adminis- 
tered by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Specifically, Congress made possible the 
extension of training under this program 
to all persons under 17, and at the same 
time authorized expenditures for courses 
in three categories—food production, 
farm machinery maintenance and re- 
pair, and training of farm labor. 


Two Objectives 


Generally speaking, there are two ob- 
jectives behind courses given in hundreds 
of communities throughout the country. 
The first is to make it possible for farm- 
ers to acquire knowledge which will 
broaden their understanding of success- 
ful production of necessary foods. The 
instruction in the production of more 
meat, more milk, and more eggs—the 
protein-carrying foods—is stressed. Also 
farmers are given instruction in the pro- 
duction of foods for their own subsist- 
mce, such as canning of products grown 
on the farm in order to release commer- 
dally packed food in greater quantities 
to the armed forces and to the Allies and 
lend-lease. The farmers are given in- 
struction in mechanical subjects which 
vill enable them to keep their farm ma- 
thinery in good order in face of a short- 
age of new farm equipment. 

Twenty fundamental courses are being 
tiven under the program of Rural War 
Production Training. Three of these 
lumbered courses deal specifically with 
Increasing food production. For in- 
stance, course No. 7 aims at the increase 
In poultry and meat production. Re- 
tently there was a total of 1,098 classes 
being conducted under course No. 7. 

Course No. 8 aims at the increase of 
tgg production, and as of the first of 
February there were slightly more than 





2,000 classes in operation in courses 
ranging in location from the Pacific 
Coast to the Atlantic States. Course No. 
15 is intended to stimulate the produc- 
tion, conservation, and processing of 
food for farm families. At present it is 
being given in approximately 1,121 com- 
munities. 

Up to February 1, a total of 16,730 
classes had been organized since July 1, 
1942 in 2,133 of the three thousand coun- 
ties in the United States, and in 5,790 
separate communities. During the first 
6 months of the operation of the pro- 
gram during the present fiscal year, 
there was an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 200,000 persons. 


Farm Labor 


One of the main objectives of Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers is the training of farm labor. 
The training of year-round farm labor 
may prove a deciding factor in achieving 
farm ‘production goals. In many farm 
communities even a potential supply of 
farm labor has not been available and 
cannot be obtained without a _ well- 
organized and well-directed effort. In 
order to facilitate organization and ef- 
fort, a cooperative program has been 
undertaken by the Rural War Produc- 
tion Training divisions of the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration of the Food Production 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

This operating program includes the 
delimitation of areas of labor needed and 
of labor supply, and the recruitment, se- 
lection, training, placement, transporta- 
tion, housing, and subsistence of agri- 
cultural workers. This program is 
considered a part of the over-all program 
of the War Manpower Commission for 
meeting agricultural labor requirements. 

The field of operation of the Rural War 
Production Training Program in connec- 
tion with training seasonal and year- 
round agricultural workers is handled 
through State directors of the Rural War 
Production Training, or through local 
representatives. 

Course No. 19 specially given for the 
training of farm workers includes in- 
struction designed to train-out-of-school 
persons as farm workers, the instruction 





designed to train farmers who are em- 
ployed, and/or supervise farm workers. 
This instructional program includes: (1) 
The development of an understanding of 
the need for increased production of spe- 
cific farm commodities for which produc- 
tion goals have been established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; (2) the de- 
velopment of an understanding of the 
causes of farm labor shortages and the 
patriotic importance of farm work in the 
war effort; (3) a study of farm labor 
working conditions, such as hours of 
work, wages to be expected, safety meas- 
ures to be followed, and living conditions; 
and (4) the development of the skills and 
abilities needed by farm workers. 


Two States Given as Examples 


An example of how the program of 
Rural War Production Training operates 
in the States is found in Oklahoma. In 
this State there are 734 courses reaching 
67 of the 77 counties, and teaching out- 
of-school youth, women, and older men— 
everyone left on the farm who wants to 
learn—how to use tools ordinarily used 
on the farm. Thousands of pieces of 
machinery have been repaired. 

Hundreds of Oklahoma poultry flocks 
have been culled. Livestock feeding 
practices have been improved. The pro- 
gram is supervised by Oklahoma voca- 
tional agriculture teachers in the local 
schools. The farmers meet in one-room 
schoolhouses or in modern school build- 
ings and decide what courses they need— 
repair of farm machinery, poultry cull- 
ing, soil building, or the raising of pea- 
nuts. If the local vocational teacher 
isn’t skilled in a particular line, he finds 
a man in the neighborhood who is an ex- 
pert—the blacksmith, the garageman, 
the poultryman, the livestock producer. 
Courses are arranged for rainy days or 
at night, or for any time that is conven- 
ient for the farmer. 

Another example of a State program 
of Rural War Production Training upon 
which a report has just been received by 
the U. S. Office of Education is in Ken- 
tucky. A total of 1,279 courses were 
given in this State from July 1, 1942, to 
February 1943. These courses included: 
Auto mechanics, metal work, farm ma- 
chinery repair, and production of milk, 
eggs, meat, soy beans, vegetables, and 
hemp. The largest number of courses 
were given in food production. Of a total 
of 7,309 enrollments, nearly half of the 
enrollees engaged in the study of egg pro- 
duction. The average enroliment in 
courses in Kentucky was 20. 
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Preinduction Texts 


Fundamentals of Electricity. By 
Theodore D. Benjamin. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 256 p. 
illus. 


Introduces the basic scientific principles of 
electricity and aids the student to advance 
from the simple to the more advanced phases 
of the subject. Problems and questions are 
provided to enable the student to check his 
grasp of the topics studied. 


Fundamentals of Electricity. By 
Charles E. Dull and Michael N. Idelson. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1943. 456 p. illus. 

Explains the fundamentals of electricity; 
the appendix includes “Mathematical Point- 
ers” for those in need of a review in mathe- 
matics. A teacher’s manual listing equip- 
ment needed, suggesting methods of teaching 
and demonstrating, and giving answers to 
problems, is available. 

Principles of Electricity. By Wendell 
H. Cornetet and Daniel W. Fox. Bloom- 
ington, Ill., McKnight and McKnight, 
1943. 255 p._ illus. 

Designed for day or evening classes, gives 
the necessary background for the specialized 
occupations in the armed forces and indus- 
trial plants. Most of the jobs are presented 
by Information units, explaining necessary 
principles and terms; Operative units, assign- 
ment and method of procedure; Objective and 
mastery tests; also outlines a study procedure. 
By John L. Feirer 
Peoria, ill., The 

244 p. illus. 


Basic Electricity. 
and Ralph O. Williams. 
Manual Arts Press, 1943. 


Covers the fundamentals of electricity for 
high-school classes, with an introduction to 
some of the more advanced principles and 
laws, made simple and direct, so that it is 
within the comprehension of the average 
high-school student. 


Pre-Service Course in Electricity. By 
William C. Shea. New York, John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1943. 276 p. illus. 


Thirteen recommended units planned as 
material for one semester’s work of 90 teach- 
ing periods, a number of typical problems 
fully worked out are included, to aid the 
pupils in solving for himself the problems 
at the end of each chapter. 


Elements of Automotive Mechanics. 
By Joseph Heitner, Norman G. Shidle, 
and Thomas A. Bissell. New York, 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1943. 
395 p. illus. 

Principles are drawn from current Ameri- 
can practice and emphasis is laid on design 
and construction in current use, describes 
modifications made in commercial vehicles 


to adapt them to military uses and teaches 
the use and maintenance of motor vehicles. 


Radio—1. By R. E. Williams and 
Charles A. Scarlott. New York, Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1943. 131 p. illus. 

An introduction to the practical under- 
standing of radio, avoiding the extensive use 
of mathematics. 

Elements of Radio. By Abraham Mar- 
cus and William Marcus, prepared under 
the editorship of Ralph E. Horton. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. 699 p. 
illus. 

Presents the elementary principles of 
radio without employing formulas and 
mathematics, emphasizes those phases of the 
subject essential to developing skills neces- 
sary in the armed services. Designed for a 
one year course, vol. I (1st semester) and 
vol. II (2nd semester) may be obtained 
separately. 

Fundamentals of Machines. By Elis- 
worth S. Oburn and Gaylord C. Mont- 
gomery. St. Louis, Webster Publishing 
Company, 1943. 218 p. illus. 

Provides a grounding in the basic practical 
and theoretical aspects of mechanics essential 
to the intelligent operation of the many me- 
chanical devices used in modern warfare. 
Recognizes the need for economy of equip- 
ment and includes many simple demonstra- 
tions. 


Occupations 

Jobs in the Aircraft Industry. By Al- 
bert T. Helbing. Chicago, Science Re- 
search Associates (1700 Prairie Avenue) 
1943. 48 p. illus. (American job se- 
ries. Occupational monographs, No. 33) 
60 cents. 

Describes the many jobs in the aircraft 


industry and discusses post-war prospects in 
the field. 


Education in China 


The following theses on social and ed- 
ucational conditions in China may be 
useful to persons engaged in educational 
research. They are among those on file 
in the Library of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and are available for interlibrary 
loan. 

A socio-educational 


Master's, 1936. 
175 p. ms. 


Beck, KARL HERBERT. 
study of the Chinese people. 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Reviews the philosophies and religions of 
ancient China in relation to the establish- 
ment of the mores, and the socio-educational 
program of rural reconstruction inaugurated 
by Emperor Kang-hsi of the Manchu dynasty. 
Discusses the entrance of Western educational 
influence into China, and current trends in 
Chinese education. Outlines a program of 
moral education and of leadership training. 


CHENG, RONALD Yu Soonc. The financing 
of public education in China: A factual anal- 


ysis of its major problems of reconstruction, 
Doctor’s, 1934. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 300 p. 


Discusses China’s educational program and 
analyzes its cost in comparison with that of 
other government activities. Traces the 
sources of educational revenues. Includes a 
statistical analysis of school support in 
Hupee province and problems of recon- 
struction. 


FENG, RicHarp Tsu YING. The educational 
policy of the Nationalist party in China, 
Master's, 1933. Syracuse University. 71 p. 
ms. 


Traces the history of education in China 
from the beginning of contact with the West 
to the establishment of the Republic in 1911, 
Analyzes educational conditions from 1911 
to the beginning of the Nationalist move- 
ment in 1926. Describes the formulation of 
the educational policy of the Nationalist 
party, and shows that the educational policy 
meets the needs of the Chinese political 
policy, constitutes a legitimate state func- 
tion, and meets the demands of Chinese 
society under present conditions, offers a 
concrete and definite method for the mod- 
ernization of China, and offers China a means 
for achieving a place among other nations. 


Taal, War Kinc. Adolescent education in 
China. Doctor’s, 1939. New York University, 
171 p. ms. 


Traces the o!d conception of adolescent ed- 
ucation in China, and forces which molded 
the adolescent in old China. Describes first 
attempts to supplement the old education, 
adoiescent education by trial and error under 
modern systems, 1915-1928, adolescent educa- 
tion under the Nationalist Government, 1928- 
1937, and the use of guidance to vitalize adol- 
escent education in China’s schools. 


TSANG, CHIN SAM. Nationalism in school 
education in China since the opening of the 
twentieth century. Doctor’s, 1932. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 241 p. 


Examines the aims of education as promul- 
gated by the Government at var:cus times, 
and points out obvious and implied nation- 
alistic meanings. Discusses the historical set- 
ting and background of modern school educa- 
tion in China, the major developments of 
nationalism, and nationalism in the aims of 
education, the curriculum, textbooks, and 
private schools. 


TSANG, JEE Woo. How to create a felt need 
of physical education in China. Master's 
1935. New York University. 119 p. ms. 


Gives a brief account of the present condi- 
tions in China, educational reform, and the 
place of physical education. 


Wee, K. A. Physical education in Protes- 
tant Christian colleges and universities of 
China. Doctor's, 1937. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1937. 105 p. 


Analyzes data on the administration of 
physical education—organization, stat! and 
budget, curriculum—medical examination, 
required physical education classes, training 
courses, intercollegiate athletics, and intra- 
mural sports, equipment, and physical edu- 
cation for women. Includes a brief statement 
of the purposes and present status of the 
Christian colleges and universities in China. 


Wet, Winson SHIN SHENG. The history of 
educational philosophy in China, Doctor's, 
1934. New York University. 240 p. ms. 


Traces the background of Chinese hit 
tory and the educational philosophy of thé 
Taoist, Confucian, Motze, and the legalist 
schools. Discusses the synthesis of Hindu 
and Chinese philosophy, the enlight:nment 
of the ancient learning, and the introduction 
of Western philosophy and science. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL 





+ GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 





VICTORY CORPS NEWS 


The whole school participates in Vic- 
tory Corps activities in Bulkeley High 
School (Hartford, Conn.) although only 
308 upper-classmen wear corps insignia. 

“We are trying to enlist every class- 
room in our projects,” writes Dr. Gustave 
A. Feingold, principal. “In our social- 
studies classes we shall make maps and 
charts relating to the war. We shall 
contrast Nazi and Democratic philoso- 
phies; investigate Chinese and Indian 
civilization; study enemy propaganda 
technique; and peace plans. 

“In our English classes we plan to 
study the use of words and subtle phras- 
ing and the appeal to the emotions of 
propaganda. We shall analyze great 
speeches of public men bearing on the 
war; stress the historical literature of 
democracy and have the pupils contrib- 
ute little articles and editorials to our 
school publications dealing with the war 
effort. 

“In our school paper we shall establish 
a corner to be entitled ‘Victory Corps 
News’ and will carry brief sketches of 
United Nations leaders who are playing 
a prominent role in the war. 

“The school library, in cooperation 
with various departments, will continue 
to exhibit sketches, maps, charts, and 
posters bearing on the war, while the 
school clubs and assemblies, in discus- 
sion, will draw contrasts between Nazi 
and Democratic schools and education. 

“At an upper-class assembly our verse- 
speaking choir presented ‘Ballad for 
Americans’ by John Latouche, and ‘They 
Burned the Books’ by Stephen Vincent 
Benet.” 

” * + 

Public demonstration of shop activi- 
ties, the physical fitness program, and 
model airplane building followed the in- 
duction ceremonies at which 400 stu- 
dents at Drury High School (North Ad- 
ams, Mass.) took the Victory Corps oath. 

. * * 

Camouflage is a new Victory Corps 
subject at Reitz High School, Forest 
Hills, Evansville, Ind. 


Classical High School (Providence, 
R. I.) is the proud possessor of an air- 
plane on which the aeronautics class, 
begun last September, experiments. 





Victory Corps Pledge 


“T will be 

V— Vigilant in guarding my health 
and efficiency 

I— Industrious, attentive, and alert 
at all times 

C—Courteous and cooperative 
wherever I may be 

T— Thankful for our Allies, strong 
and courageous 

O—On guard to respect rights and 
property of others 

R— Ready to sacrifice without com- 
plaint, forIlama 

Y— Young American, proud of my 
country 


“T will 

C— Conserve vital war supplies in 
every Way possible 

O— Obey regulations at home and 
in service 

R— Respect, love, and 
flag of our Nation 

P— Practice in my life the ideals 
that it symbolizes 

$— Serve with a willing heart, this, 
our America.” 


honor the 


The above pledge, written by the 
Victory Corps Council and the Pen 
and Quill Club, was taken by 2,400 
students of Lincoln High School in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Curriculum revisions at Maroa High 
School (Maroa, Ill.) give students valu- 
able opportunities to learn skills they will 
need after graduation. A radio course 
includes elementary radio theory, con- 
struction, and Morse Code. The agri- 
culture department offers a rural war 
production training course. Home- 
making classes stress nutrition, con- 
sumer buying, child care, budgeting, and 
conservation. 

* * * 

As part of the physical fitness pro- 
gram, Victory Corps members at Com- 
mercial High School (Savannah, Ga.) 


ICTORY CORPS 


took a tuberculin test and assisted in giv- 
ing the test to others. 
— * + 

Hughes High School (Cincinnati, 
Ohio) was headquarters for a drive to 
supply playing cards and games for mili- 
tary camps along the Atlantic Coast. 
Victory Corps members were in charge 
of sorting and repacking contributions. 

. * 7 

“Number Seven Heaven,” a sun room 
at the Topeka, Kans., Army air base hos- 
pital, is the result of Victory Corps ef- 
forts at Topeka High School. The corps 
raised money, chose furniture, and made 
curtains for the room. 

* * * 

Twenty-five students in Philadelphia 
Victory Corps units study Japanese, 315 
are enrolled in classes in navigation, and 
1,175 engage in art war activities includ- 
ing camouflage. 

7 7 > 

“Grease the ways and send the axis 
slipping,” is the slogan of the fat-collec- 
tion campaign sponsored by the Land 
Service Division of Lincoln High School 
(Cleveland, Ohio). 

* . . 

Colorful stickers adorn the lockers of 
all students at Roosevelt High School 
(Minneapolis, Minn.) who achieve a 
“Victory Score” (90 percent) on a war 
activities test. Salvage drives, bond buy- 
ing, and service are counted toward the 
score. 

o « 

War relief agencies receive Victory 
Corps aid too. Girls Commercial High 
School in New York City presented a 
$1,000 bond to the Red Cross to aid in 
the establishment of blood plasma cen- 
ters, and a check for $500 to Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek to be used for Chinese 
war relief. 

« * = 

“The Columbian,” published by stu- 
dents at Columbia High School (Maple- 
wood, N. J.), sees that all Victory Corps 
activities are covered. Three hundred 
students were recently inducted as char- 
ter members of the Corps. 

* * 7 

Ninety-eight and eight-tenths percent 
of the students in Central High School 
(Sheboygan, Wis.) a Victory Corps 
school, bought a total of $881.60 worth 
of war stamps during the week ending 
March 6, 
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Ever hear of the WARS? Eighty girls 
at Weaver High School in Hartford, 
Conn. (another Victory Corps school) 
belong to this group. The initials stand 
for Weaver Auxiliary Rationing Squad- 
ron and members work 3 hours a day at 
the Central Rationing Board in Hart- 
ford. 

+ ~ * 

Generals MacArthur, Eisenhower, 
Clark, and Harris vied with each other 
in an old key collection drive conducted 
by the Land Service Division of the Vic- 
tory Corps at Frederick High School 
(Frederick, Md.). Four teams, each tak- 
ing the name of one of the Generals, 
competed in the drive which netted 130 
pounds of scrap. 


* * * 


A fund for hot lunches was increased 
by the efforts of the Community Service 
Division at Wardensville High School 
(Wardensville, W. Va), when members 
canvassed the community for donations. 


* * + 


A half holiday from school, a lemon 
pie baked by the home science depart- 
ment, best selling novels, first place in 
line in the school cafeteria, free lunch, a 
charcoal portrait, and the chance to 
teach an algebra ciass for a day were 
auctioned cff to students and faculty who 
pledged to buy war bonds at Greenville 
High School (Greenville, Mass.). One- 
half holiday brought in the largest sum, 
$350. Total sales amounted to $2,000. 


* >” * 


Red, white, and blue stars worn under 
the membership insignia on an armband 
denote rank in the Nashville High School 
(Nashville, N. C.) Victory Corps. Mem- 
bership must be maintained by the per- 
formance of one war service a month. 
Promotion follows the completion of 
extra services. 


* * 7 


Chevrons and stars were awarded to 
40 boys in the McGill Institute Victory 
Corps (Mobile, Ala.) who were made offi- 
cers at midyear. 


+ * um 


Under the leadership of the Victory 
Corps, Walla Walla High School in Walla 
Walla, Wash., bought $10,481.34 worth of 
War stamps and bonds in one week, 
The school has an enrollment of about 
1,000. 


* * * 


St. Catherine’s High School (Racine, 
Wis.) flies the “Schools at War” flag for 
90 percent participation in War bond 
sales. About 450 students are Victory 
Corps members. The school also pub- 


lishes a mimeographed Victory Corps 
Counselor which announces campaigns 
and keeps the Victory Corps ball rolling. 


* * . 


As their “pet activity” in the Victory 
Corps, sophomores at St. John the Bap- 
tist Boys High School (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) have taken over the scrap drive. 
To enable others to follow the progress 
of the campaign, a miniature battle front 
has been set up in a classrcom. In one 
corner is a small village built around the 
Rising Sun flag. Japanese soldiers stand 
guard. Marching on the town are U. S. 
doughboys, with machine guns, cannon, 
and tanks. The sophomores are divided 
into teams, each represented by two sol- 
diers. These advance in proportion to 
the amount of scrap brought in. 


A detailed account of “The Victory 
Corps at New Utrecht High School,” 
including schedule adaptations, appears 
in the March issue of High Points, pub- 
lished by the New York City Board of 
Education. 


From State Departments 


Home Economics in Relation to the 
High-School Victory Corps, a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet issued by the Division 
of Home Economics of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education, suggests the definite 
contributions home economics teachers 
can make to the Victory Corps program. 


* * . 


The Principals’ Association of the 
Maine State Department of Education 
has issued a comprehensive guide with 
suggestions and references for develop- 
ing the Victory Corps in its varied 
aspects. 


Victory Corps Aids 


Sea and Land Service 


Sound Educational Credit for Military 
Credit. Published by American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C. A rec- 
ommended program for awarding scho- 
lastic credit to men and women return- 
ing from military service. May he 
obtained free from the Council. 

Sea Service 

Be a Marine. Recruiting pamphlet 
for U.S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve. 
Lists qualifications, advantages and du- 
ties. May be obtained free from Naval 
and Marine Officer Procurement Offices. 

How To Serve Your Country in the 
WAVES or SPARS. Description of qual- 
ifications, training and duties of mem- 
bers of the WAVES and SPARS. May be 


obtained free from local Office of Naya] 
Officer Procurement, 
Air Service 

Wartime Jobs in Marine Corps Avia- 
tion for Enlisted Personnel. Mimeo- 
graphed list of jobs in Marine Corps avi- 
ation with outline of training, duties and 
preinduction training. May be obtained 
free from the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTCN NEWS 


Among letters sent to Senator Ken- 
neth McKellar, Acting Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, in 
connection with the hearing given Sen- 
ate Bill 875, are the accompanying 
statements from the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. 

This bill which requests a Federal ap- 
propriation “To provide for the prepa- 
ration of high-school students for war- 
time service” is now before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. It 
embodies the proposals of the request 
which had been favorably reported out 
of the subcommittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. Because of a 
technicality the proposal was referred 
to the Committee on Education and La- 
bor for basic legislation. 


Letter From Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War 


“Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: Reference is 
made to your letter of February 25, ask- 
ing for the opinion of the War Depart- 
ment of the High-School Victory Corps. 

“The War Department collaborated 
with the Navy Department, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the United 
States Office of Educaton in the develop- 
ment of the High-School Victory Corps, 
On August 28, 1942, I wrote a letter of 
endorsement which was incorporated in 
the pamphlet announcing its inaugura- 
tion. 

“The Victory Corps provides authentic 
guidance to educators and their students 
as to those subjects and activities of most 
value to high-school students to prepare 
them for participation in the war effort. 
The emphasis it places on a thorough 
mastery of fundamental subjects—phys- 
ical development, mathematics, science, 
and aeronautics—operates to reduce the 
training time required upon induction 
and, in addition, produces better soldiers. 

“The Victory Corps, in addition to pre- 
paring students for the air, land, and sea 
service of the armed forces, provides 
preparation for those students who will 
engage in war production and essential 
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community services. Each student can, 
through this organization, align his in- 
dividual capabilities behind the task now 
before us, 

“In addition to this preparation for 
future active participation, the program 
provides for active participation by high- 
school youth in the community’s war ac- 
tivities while they are yet in school. 
Units of the corps have participated in 
salvage campaigns, bond drives, etc., and 
are now preparing to assist in the farm 
labor shortage this summer. 

“In the opinion of the War Department 
this organization is making a valuable 
contribution to the war effort and should 
receive some Federal financial support.” 


Letter From Frank Knox, Secre- 
tary of the Navy 


“Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is 
made to your letter of February 25 re- 
questing the views of the Navy Depart- 
ment relative to inclusion in the Bill NR 
1075, the first deficiency appropriation 
bill, 1943, of an appropriation of $3,182,- 
000 to be expended by the Office of Edu- 
cation in the Federal Security Agency for 
emergency preparation of high-school 
students for wartime service (High- 
School Victory Corps). 

‘It is understood that those funds 
would be used principally for assistance 
in adjustment of organization and cur- 
riculum of high schools and for provid- 
ing administration and instructional 
services. The funds would also cover 
the cost of physical examinations of the 
seniors to determine their fitness for 
certain training and service. 

“The Navy Department has previously 
endorsed the High-School Victory Corps 
program, It is accordingly recommend- 
ing that the funds requested for this 
purpose be provided in order that this 
vorthy undertaking may be carried out.” 


Nation-Wide 
Dental Program 


The American Dental Association has 
launched a Nation-wide dental program 
in cooperation with the Victory Corps 
program for physical fitness, as an- 
nounced in the March 15 edition of 
EDUCATION FOR Victory. Every dentist 
has been asked to give priority and 
special attention to high-school students. 

The U. S. Office of Education has ap- 
proved of the project, and Commis- 
sioner Studebaker has recommended the 
plan to school personnel in the follow- 
ing letter sent to chief State school offi- 
cers in all States: 

“The correction of dental defects 
among high-school students is urgently 


needed as a means of making youth 
physically fit for war services. Recog- 
nizing this fact, the American Dental 
Association through its Council on 
Dental Health has carefully worked out 
a Nation-wide dental program which it 
proposes to launch in the very near fu- 
ture. Every dentist is being requested 
to give priority and special considera- 
tion to high-school students. 

“I am informed by the president of 
the American Dental Association that a 
representative of your State Dental So- 
ciety will visit you shortly to discuss the 
program and to solicit your help in im- 
plementing it through educational ac- 
tion. I believe this plan merits the sup- 
port of all school personnel. It is in 
line with recommendations contained in 
the Physical Fitness Program for the 
High-School Victory Corps. 

“I shall appreciate hearing from you 
as soon as you have had a conference 
with the dental leaders in your State as 
to your plans in this respect.” 


Preinduction Training 
in Music 

(The development of music skills, as 
preinduction training for service in the 
armed forces, should not be overlooked, 
according to the testimony of Capt. Har- 
old B. Bachman, music advisor of the 
Sixth Service Command, U.S. Army. He 
contributes the following article, written 
especially for EDUCATION FOR VICTORY.) 

High-school music departments have 
done a splendid job during the past few 
years in turning out a large number of 
young people who are music conscious 
and musically skilled. Many young men, 
trained in the instrumental departments 
of the high schools, are being used in 
Army and Navy bands which are un- 
doubtedly greatly superior to the military 
bands in the last war. 

However, with such a wealth of talent 
from which to draw, it is not possible 
for every high-school band player, who 
so desires, to find a place in the regular 
Army band. Thousands of these find 
use for their musical talents in the many 
recreational musical activities which the 
Army encourages. 

We often find that young men, who 
have received considerable musical in- 
struction in large bands or orchestras, 
lack the ability to adapt their talents to 
conditions where highly organized units 
involving complicated instrumentation 
are not practical. A great many young 
men upon entering the Army will be sent 
to remote places with small isolated de- 
tachments, where bulky equipment is not 


available and where the soldier is en- 
tirely on his own resources as far as en:: 
tertainment is concerned. Under such 
conditions, the ability to sing and lead 
others in singing, the ability to play the 
informal instruments, especially of the 
pocket variety, the ability to improvise 
accompaniments on a guitar, a banjo, 
or a ukulele, will be invaluable to the 
morale of that particular group. 


Adapting Training 


The suggestion is therefore made that 
the high-school music departments 
might well add to their offerings, as 
courses directly related to the predraft 
training given as a part of the High- 
School Victory Corps program, instruc- 
tion which will enable music students to 
adapt their musical training to condi- 
tions such as are enumerated above. 

A part of the music courses offered to 
junior and senior boys, for example, 
should include lessons in massed singing 
of songs of the type that soldiers like to 
sing. The instrumental program might 
include instruction on harmonicas, oca- 
rinas, and other instruments of the 
pocket variety, which the soldier can 
take with him wherever he goes. It 
might include instruction on banjo, 
mandolin, guitar, or ukulele, which will 
enable the young soldier to play accom- 
paniments for current popular music 
and the old favorite songs which he and 
his buddies will sing. 

It is not suggested that this supplant 
the present training on the regular band 
or orchestra instruments. Rather let it 
supplement that training. It is entirely 
possible that a boy might be a better 
trumpet or clarinet player if he also knew 
how to play chords on a fretted instru- 
ment. It might well be that a good 
peppy harmonica player would make a 
far greater contribution to the morale of 
his troops than a disappointed tuba 
player, unable to contribute of his musi- 
cal talents because there was no tuba 
available and no band in which to play. 

Above all, teach every boy tosing. The 
human voice is one instrument that the 
soldier will always have with him. A 
few minutes of every band and orchestra 
rehearsal can well be spent in singing a 
few songs, both in unison and in har- 
mony. This will not only contribute to 
the well-being of the boy after he joins 
the Army, but the time thus spent will 
make him a more musically sensitive 
member of the band or orchestra and 
open to him a field of musical activity in 
which he may participate long after he 
has finished school and long after ine 
wer has been won. 
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VC Aids Welfare Agencies 
An Example of Cooperation 


Efficient assignment of Victory Corps 
members to useful and worth-while 
community service jobs is a task requir- 
ing careful organization. Philadelphia 
students are reported to be giving val- 
uable aid to the many civilian defense 
and social-service agencies in the city. 
The following article describes how the 
Victory Corps Committee solved its as- 
signment problem. The account was 
written by Dr. Walter W. Herkness, Jr., 
chairman of the Philadelphia Victory 
Corps Committee. 

The problem of employing the serv- 
ices of Victory Corps members in civilian 
defense activities and allied projects 
connected with the war effort has em- 
ployed the attention of the Philadelphia 
Victory Corps Committee, its Advisory 
Council and the Victory Corps directors 
in the various schools ever since the 
plan’s adoption. 

After the formation of the Victory 
Corps Committee, an Advisory Council 
made up of representatives of the Coun- 
cil of Defense, the United War Chest, 
the Council of Social Agencies, local in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and local 
youth serving agencies such as the Boy 
Scouts, and Girl Scouts was formed. 
To this original body were added the 
regional director of the Manpower Com- 
mission, and a representative of the local 
Office of Procurement of the armed 
forces. 


Survey by Social Agencies 


The representatives of the social agen- 
cies made a survey of the local hospitals, 
recreation centers, housing associations, 
and health centers as well as the needs 
of the Council of Defense which included 
air-raid messengers, clerical helpers in 
local OCD centers, OPA offices, Selective 
Service offices and the USO centers, in- 
cluding the stage-door canteen, 
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“SERVICE DIVISION 


The directors of the Victory Corps of 
the various high schools issued a call 
for volunteers and the representatives of 
the social agencies interviewed the girls 
and boys who volunteered for social work 
in each local high school. An interview 
form as devised to record data and an 
assignment was made by the inter- 
viewer. The OCD workers filled out a 
form and assignments were made from 
the central OCD office. It has been our 
experience that the personal interview 
is worth the time and trouble entailed 
in the added satisfaction given the 
worker and the agency by the opportu- 
nity for more careful placement. 

Where there were more volunteers 
than OCD could use, the community high 
schools themselves placed students in 
neighborhood centers and since the ex- 
pense of carfare to the place of employ- 
ment was not incurred, this plan pro- 
duced the most satisfactory results. 

In conjunction with the Girl Scouts, 
a training program is beinz worked out 
for the training of leaders in recreation 
centers and as nurse’s aides. We be- 
lieve that this will produce a new type 
of worker—proficient as well as enthu- 
siastic. 

For the Victory Farm Volunteers an 
experimental farm program has been de- 
vised, and the physical education depart- 
ment of the school system is working 
on the development of special exercises 
designed to fit the city boy and girl for 
farm labor. The U.S. Employment Of- 
fice is being used for placement, and a 
special coordinator of farm placement 
has been appointed for full-time effort 
to meet what promises to be a major 
need of our country’s war effort. 

The variety of extracurricular projects 
being carried on by our local Victory 
Corps is a tribute to the imagination and 
industry of our local high-school di- 
rectors. The central committee acts as 
a clearing house and publicizing agency 
to encourage similar activities in all the 
member schools, 
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Forging a Will-to-Fight 


Sustaining a soldier’s morale is the 
job of the Special Service Division of the 
Army. The following article is one of 
a series on the Army Ground Forces and 
Services of Supply. 


Sustaining Morale 


It is axiomatic that morale is a func- 
tion of command. But that axiom does 
not mean that the high command shall 
neglect to place at the disposal of the 


— 


combat officer all the materials and al} 
the facilities with which he can sustain 
the morale in his unit—a morale that 
will make his organization stronger in 
the will-to-fight than that of the enemy, 

America wants no robot Army—for 
that is a denial of the democracy for 
which we fight. We want an alert, an 
understanding, a free-will Army that 
battles all the harder because it is in 
itself an example of the cause for which 
it is fighting. 

This will-to-fight is most often in the 
soldier who believes in his way of life; 
whose morale is constantly sustained in 
his periods of rest by sensible relaxation 
as through sports, athletics, and similar 
comforts; whose understanding of why 
he fights is constantly stimulated by an 
adequate supply of authentic informa. 
tion. 

It is the job of the Special Service 
Division to supply the materials and 
facilities for this program. And it is the 
job. of* the Special Service officer in the 
field to carry it out. 

As you read through the following 
brief outline of Special Service, you will 
realize the importance and breadth of 
its mission. And you will see what a vital 
part educational opportunities play in 
fulfilling that mission. 

F. H. Ossorn, 
Brigadier General, 
Director, Special Service Division. 

In military terms, the purpose of Spe- 
cial Service is to assist commanding 
officers to develop and maintain the men- 
tal and physical stamina of their troops, 
To accomplish this purpose in the Amer- 
ican Army, which is larger than ever 
and in which the educational level of its 
soldier is higher than ever before in our 
history, a comprehensive program has 
been evolved and is being put into 
operation. 


Background of the War 


In such an Army it is vital that the 
soldiers be fully informed as to the back- 
ground of the war, its development and 
progress, and the reasons for their par- 
ticipation, so as to stimulate in them the 
will to win. Special Service provides 
this orientation, information, and edu- 
cation by courses of instruction, motion- 
picture films (“Prelude to War,” “The 
Nazis Strike,” “The Battle of Britain,” 
etc.) , the weekly Newsmap, News Service, 
the Army newspaper—Yank, and infor- 
mational pamphlets on foreign countries 
where our soldiers are serving. By 
means of radio broadcasts,-transcription, 
and carrier radio systems current infor- 
mation and world news are disseminated 
by its agencies to American soldiers 
overseas, 
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In addition to these information serv- 
ices, Special Service has a broad educa- 
tional program. It operates the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, which 
enables Army students to continue their 
education by means of correspondence 
courses utilizing the services of a large 
group of American colleges and univer- 
sities who have joined in this program. 
Where correspondence courses are im- 
practicable or inappropriate it provides 
for group instruction and for sending 
educational experts wherever needed to 
organize and supervise such instruction. 

The requirements and interests of the 
soldier are determined through surveys 
conducted by skilled teams of the Spe- 
cial Service Research Branch. Based 
on their reports, the activities of Special 
Service can be focused on its most im- 
portant objectives as determined from a 
cross section study of the average Ameri- 
can fighting man. These research sur- 
veys are continuous and cover practi- 
cally the entire field of the soldier’s life 
and activities. 

The Special Service Division works in 
close cooperation with civilian welfare 
and recreational organizations such as 
the U.S. O. and the American Red Cross. 
It performs many of the duties which 
were handled by these organizations 
during the World War while coordinat- 
ing and advising them concerning mili- 
tary activities affecting their present 
operations. 


Officers in Special Service 


The School for Special Service at 
Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va., has been organized to train 
officers in Special Service work. As 
these officers serve on the staffs of tac- 
tical commanders both in the United 
States and overseas and at posts, camps, 
and stations assigned to station comple- 
ments, they are trained in a large num- 
ber of subjects and in several different 
courses, depending upon the nature of 
their assignments. Particular effort is 
made to secure and train for Special 
Service activities those officers whose in- 
terests and experience qualify them for 
work in education, information, athlet- 
ics, and recreation. Officer candidate 
graduates interested in the fields of Spe- 
cial Service may apply for assignment 
to the School for Special Service and 
after their training course to Special 
Service duty, if they desire to do so. 
There exists a great need for trained 
Special Service officers. 

The Special Service Division also has 
responsibilities as regards the entertain- 
ment and recreation of the military 


forces. It operates all the motion-pic- 
ture theaters of the Army including 35- 
mm and 16-mm films—a chain of over 
800 theaters in the United States and 
many film exchanges in the 16-mm field 
overseas. It operates the service clubs, 
hostess houses and recreation buildings 
in all the posts, camps, and stations of 
the Army. Libraries and the supply of 
books, magazines, and reading matter 
are operated by Special Service. Fur- 
nishing this material to the widely scat- 
tered forces of the Army presents a 
major task and its importance cannot 
be overestimated. Funds are provided 
by Special Service for the purchase of 
athletic supplies and their procurement, 
aided by an active staff of the Special 
Service Division. Experts in recreation 
and athletics are furnished by Special 
Service to advise and program these ac- 
tivities through Service Commands and 
overseas. 


Overseas Troops Served 


Combat troops overseas are served by 
Special Service units. These military 


SERVICE 


organizations are composed of five offi- 
cers and 116 enlisted men each. They 
are trained in the United States, armed 
aS Infantry and furnished with Special 
Service equipment which enables them 
to provide troops with motion pictures, 
radio broadcasts, amateur theatricals, 
library service, musical programs, local 
newspapers and athletic programs. The 
enlisted personnel is composed of skilled 
and highly trained specialists, who may 
or may not be designated for limited 
service so long as they qualify physically 
for overseas duty. The units are pro- 
vided with motor transport, but mess 
with headquarters or station complement 
troops in the locality where they are 
quartered. 

Through the activities of the Special 
Service Division, American forces over- 
seas are provided with plans, equipment, 
funds and trained officers and organiza- 
tions to supply information, education 
and recreation according to the require- 
ments indicated by the commanding 


generals of the theaters of operations 
concerned, 





DIVISION 


A Berth in the Hospital Corps 


“To keep aS many men at as many 
guns, aS many days as possible,” says 
the motto of the Medical Department of 
the U. S. Navy, of which the Hospital 
Corps is an integral part. 

“A typical hospital corpsman, espe- 
cially one who has served in the Regular 
Navy, is one of the most versatile per- 
sons you have ever met,” said Lt. E. G. 
Dennis, Hospital Corps, U. S. Navy, on 
Victory Corps broadcast recently. “He 
has a practical working knowledge of 
many skills,” he continued, “and an 
extensive knowledge of a few. He can 
recognize the symptoms of common dis- 
eases and is familiar with standard 
treatments. He understands dosage 
and the effects of the most frequently 
used drugs. He is, of course, a man-of- 
war’s man, healthy, vigorous, self- 
reliant, at home afloat and ashore. He 
is capable, a responsible first-aid man, 
and he is adept at minor surgery. 

“Principles of hygiene and sanitation 
are familiar to him, and he takes pride 
in his knowledge of anatomy and physi- 
ology. He can carry out simple clinical 
laboratory tests, and, if necessary, he 





can perform with credit in a diet kitchen. 
He can usually type a little; he knows 
how to carry a wounded man; he knows 
how to land with the marines. He has 
personal courage, pride in his corps, and 
the respect and confidence of his ship- 
mates. 


On Every Class Afloat 


“Hospital corpsmen serve on every 
class of man-of-war afloat—from land- 
ing barge or submarine to swift airplane 
carrier or mighty battleship. They 
serve with medical units, hospitals, and 
dispensaries on Navy shore stations the 
world around. 

“Thousands of the men in the Hospital 
Corps are under 20 years of age. Hun- 
dreds of them are now 18, having en- 
listed from high school at the age of 17. 
To tell you what these boys do when put 
to the acid test of action in the field, we 
need to refer to but one press dispatch 
that came out of Guadalcanal, January 
24th. It was sent by a Marine Corps com- 
bat correspondent, Sgt. Samuel Shaffer. 
It mentioned five hospital corpsmen by 
name: Richard Painter, of Detroit; Rich- 
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ard Seavers, of St. Louis; Roy Spence, of 
Chowchilla, Calif.; Henry Sickler, of 
Doty, Wash.; and Marion Porcupile, of 
Seminole, Okla. All of these boys en- 
listed since Pearl Harbor at the age of 
17. Two of them are hospital appren- 
tices, Ist class; three are already petty 
officers. They represent America. They 
represent the youthful spirit and 
‘punch’ of the Hospital Corps. 

“These men are heroes. Three of them 
ran into a ravine where a mortar shell 
had blasted six marines. They protect- 
ed them with their own helmets while 
they rendered first aid. Richard Painter 
dashed through a hail of bullets, receiv- 
ing a wound in the leg himself, and band- 
aged and carried out an injured marine. 
‘Porky’ Porcupile left his fox hole and 
worked in bursting shrapnel for 45 min- 
utes to save the lives of three marines. 

“Thousands of high-school boys like 
these have enlisted in the Navy to serve 
in the Hospital Corps on submarines, on 
battleships, on aircraft carriers and with 
the heroic fiyers in the stratosphere. 
The Hospital Corps provides a place of 
genuine service for the youth of the land 
when their time comes to assume a role 
in the armed forces of the Nation. The 
Hospital Corps is proud of its traditions 
and offers a real opportunity to all young 
men of the caliber of Hospital Corpsmen 
Painter, Seavers, Sickler, ‘Porky’ and 
their buddies in the oldest corps in the 
Medical Department of the United States 
Navy.” 


Seamanship Training 
Program Organized 


Under the guidance of a group of in- 
terested citizens, a plan has been devel- 
oped in the Third Naval District to pro- 
vide basic training for students inter- 
ested in the sea and to give those who 
later may enter the Navy, Coast Guard, 
and Merchant Marine a background that 
will help speed their training upon in- 
duction into the armed forces. Full co- 
operation is offered to school systems to 
assist in the fulfillment of requirements 
for membership in the Sea Service Divi- 
sion of the High-School Victory Corps. 


Practical Seamanship 


A course in practical seamanship has 
been prepared in syllabus form based on 
a@ specially prepared practical manual. 
The syllabus includes units on names 
and terms, types and rigs of boats, knots, 
bends, hitches, splices, rules of the road, 
charts, the compass, steering, theory of 
Sailing, piloting instruments, and -sig- 
naling, 





New York City’s Victory Corps direc- 
tor has already accepted the course as a 
qualification for membership in the Sea 
Service Division. New Jersey is con- 
sidering taking the same step. 

Class hours will be entirely dependent 
upon local convenience. In most in- 
stances, because of the limited number 
of instructors available during the day, 
classes will be held in the early evening. 


Ags © 


COMMUNITY 










Where navigable water is available, 
yacht owners will be asked to make their 
vessels available for instruction purposes, 
In some areas it is possible that small 
Coast Guard craft may participate. 

Schools and school systems which wish 
to participate should address inquiries 
to Dr. Merle E. Frampton, secretary, 
Seamanship Training Corps, 37 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SERVICE DIVISION 


“Nursing Is War Work With a Future” 


“Nursing is war work with a future,” 
said Capt. Sue Dauser, highest ranking 
woman in the Navy, and director of the 
Navy Nurse Corps on the March 16 
broadcast of the Victory Hour. Needs of 
the armed forces and civilian popula- 
tions call for immediate increased en- 
rollment in nursing schools. 

“Before the war emergency,” Captain 
Dauser continued, “all Navy Reserve 
nurses, and a large part of the Army 
Nurse Corps were actively engaged in 
either preventing illness, preserving 
health, or curing sickness in their local 
communities. When the war came on 
and these people were called to active 
service with the armed forces, they left 
their positions and gladly accepted ac- 
tive military duty. 

Filling Gaps 

“That is fine for the military service— 
but who is going to care for civilians 
when they are ill, who is going to teach 
hygiene and home nursing in your school, 
and who will guard the public health in 
your town? Each one of the women who 
comes into the Army and Navy Nurse 
Corps leaves a gap in the nursing service 
program in her locality which must be 
filled. 

“That’s where you fit in! While you 
are a student nurse, you will be aiding 
in the war effort by helping to fill some 
of those gaps in the community nursing 
service. Hence—even though the war 
should end before you have graduated 
from nursing school you will still have 
done your share in helping to win it. 

“*And when the war is over,’ you ask, 
‘will there not be too many nurses for 
the amount of work to do?’ The answer 
to that is that there are never too many 
good nurses. Also, the nursing activi- 
ties after the war will be vastly increased. 





“War work of all kinds is vitally im- 
portant. If you choose nursing, you 
choose war work with a future. You can 
think of it not only as a training. to earn 
but as a training for living. 

“Here is a message from the Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service: 


“‘Nursing is on the front line in 
all our war effort and will occupy a 
place of primary importance in 
world-wide reconstruction after the 
war. The enrollment in our nurs- 
ing schools must be increased 
greatly if we are to provide nurse 
power to fill the ranks on this front 
line. The Government recognizes 
this and has appropriated funds to 
increase educational facilities and 
to establish scholarships for stu- 
dents. No qualified young woman 
should be deterred from entering an 
approved school of nursing because 
of financial need.’ 


“Scholarships that cover part or all of 
the cost of training are available for 
qualified girls who are fitted for the work 
but cannot meet the cost. Write to 
Student Nurses, Box 88, New York City. 
They will send you the names of schools 
of nursing in your State, other essen- 
tial information, and a letter which will 
serve as an introduction to any schocl.” 


Conference Postponed 


The University of Chicago Conference 
on Business Education will not be held 
in the summer of 1943 because of war 
conditions. Participants in any of the 
conferences and members of the work 
committee have been urged to submit 
suggestions for amending the reports 
and materials, 
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Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Spanish in the Demonstration Centers 


In the inter-American demonstration 
centers, where local school authorities 
are cooperating with the U. S. Office of 
Education in the organization of inter- 
American studies, the teaching of Span- 
ish is recognized as one of the important 
elements in the total program for devel- 
oping better understanding and greater 
appreciation of the other American re- 
publics. Although social studies, litera- 
ture, history as such, music, art, science, 
home economics, physical education, all 
contribute to the sum total, large num- 
bers of schools are now sensing the im- 
portance of North Americans’ being able 
to speak with South and Central Ameri- 
can friends in their own tongue—or at 
least to read what they have written. 

One of the most encouraging trends in 
this direction is the coordination of ef- 
fort by various high-school departments. 
The English teachers are seeking the aid 
of the Spanish teachers in making South 
American writers known to their stu- 
dents. Spanish teachers consult the so- 
cial science departments to secure mate- 
rial for increasing the background of 
their students. History courses depend 
upon the students in Spanish classes to 
give correct pronunciation to South and 
Central American names. 

In many of the elementary schools 
connected with the centers, children are 
learning some Spanish informally and 
incidentally. As they read books of fic- 
tion as well as factual materials they 
lift out the Spanish words and expres- 
sions and arrange them with the corre- 
sponding English words and expressions 
in chart form on the bulletin board, on 
the blackboard, and perhaps eventually 
in a card file or a little picture dictionary. 
Older students in the Spanish classes are 
asked for help in pronunciation. In 
many instances children are learning to 
sing simple songs in Spanish, to listen to 
recordings of Spanish music with words 
or explanation in the same language, to 
play easy games, and to see and handle 
utensils and handcraft products while 
they are learning both the English and 
Spanish names for them. By these ex- 
periences is built a favorable attitude 
toward Spanish as a language which may 
later serve as an incentive to a more in- 
tensive study. 





Spanish in Action 


The contributions of Spanish to the 
total inter-American program are re- 
ported from many centers. 

In Phoenix, a group of second-grade 
children, who were largely English- 
speaking, visited children in a school at- 
tended chiefly by Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren. They enjoyed a pinata together, 
and the hosts and hostesses taught the 
guests Spanish songs and games. 

Fifth-grade children in the same city 
are corresponding individually with boys 
and girls of a school in Mexico City. 
Spanish students assist as translators. 

Where Spanish-speaking and English- 
speaking children are in the same class, 
the language has served as a special 
means of increasing mutual understand- 
ing and respect. One English-speaking 
child asked, “May I have a Spanish- 
speaking pupil to help me with my 
work’? 

Last year a member of the parish of- 
fered to the eighth grade of the Corpus 
Christi parochial school of New York 2 
class in Spanish which met after school 
for 30 minutes. 

The members of the second-year 
Spanish class of the Bartlett School, 
Shelby County, Tenn., translated a 
geography of Argentina which they then 
used for study purposes. 

The Spanish Department of the Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., high school offers a 
course in Latin-American relations in 
which the Spanish language is used as 
the medium of instruction. In Albu- 
querque also the teachers of Spanish 
have developed a study program for the 
year in which definite topics in geog- 
raphy, history, and other phases of cul- 
tural subjects to be related to the lan- 
guage instruction are allocated to each 
of the grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 

In Phoenix a group of Spanish-Amer- 
ican students meets its teacher for 1 
hour in the morning and 1 in the after- 
noon. In the morning English is used, 
and in the afternoon the class is conduct- 
ed entirely in Spanish. 

A visit to a tenth grade in a Texas 
city showed a group of students reading 
from a Spanish-language series with a 
Spanish-American content. The discus- 
sion was largely in Spanish, and on a 
high level. 


Latin-American Content 


The eleventh-grade class in English 
composition of the Winfield, Kans., 
schools bases all its research projects on 
phases of Latin-American geography, 
history, culture, and other aspects of liv- 
ing. The usual objectives of the English 
course are observed, but the content is 
Latin American. Those students who 
are members of both the Spanish and 
English classes are able to bring to the 
latter much of the reading and study 
values of the other department. 

Likewise ir Phoenix, students have in- 
terested themselves in a correspondence 
exchange plan. Spanish students have 
written to students in Guatemala, Vene- 
zuela, Chile, and Mexico, and have re- 
ceived replies. 

These examples of practice show a 
wide variety of ways in which the teach- 
ing of Spanish is being used to strengthen 
the program for inter-American studies 
in the demonstration centers. They 
may be suggestive to many schools not 
officially associated with the project, but 
interested and active in furthering inter- 
American friendship. 


School Children of Venezuela 
And Mexico Send Messages for 
Pan American Day 


Two messages to the school children of 
the United States for Pan American Day 
have recently been received by the Divi- 
sion of Inter-American Educational Re- 
lations of the U. S. Office of Education 
from student groups in Venezuela and 
Mexico. 


Education for Brotherhood 


The message from Venezuela, which 
was sent to the Ministry or Office of Ed- 
ucation in each of the American nations, 
was first broadcast by a student organi- 
zation called “The Libertor’s Guard of 
Honor” as a part of a radio program 
commemorating the first centennial of 
the transfer of Simon Bolivar’s remains 
to Caracas. In it attention was drawn 
to the fact that brotherhood among na- 
tions can be achieved only when the 
citizens of each nation are educated from 
childhood to consider the people of other 
nations as brothers. It further stated 
that the youth of Venezuela are receiving 
this type of education and that they feel 
bound by bonds “as strong as the rocks 
of the Andes” to their American fellow 
students. 


Child-Friends Movement 


The message from Mexico was deliv- 
ered in English by Ricardo Carrillo Du- 
ran on the occasion of recent visits of 
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Mexican students to various schools in 
El Paso, Tex. It is addressed to all stu- 
dents in the United States and says in 
part: “We students, as future citizens 
and guides of the activities of our na- 
tions, constitute the most favorable 
ground for the start of a new movement 
aimed at even closer ties between our two 
nations—a movement that will make us 
child-friends today and citizen-friends 
in the years to come. 

“We believe that future understand- 
ing, friendship, and respect between 
Mexicans and Americans will have their 
foundations, not so much in the actions 
of diplomats and ambassadors, but in 
the hearts of young generations.” 


Pan American Clubs 

The Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations has recently added to 
its staff Esther Brown, who will give spe- 
cial attention to Pan American club work 
and other inter-American extracurricu- 
lar activities. Miss Brown has been a 
student, teacher, and club adviser in the 
other American republics as well as in 
the United States. Requests for infor- 
mation, or for copies of the club mate- 
rials which are now being assembled 
under her direction, should be addressed 
to the Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations, U. S, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


Teachers from Paraguay Study 
in the United Siates 

Five teachers from Paraguay, all re- 
cipients of traveling fellowships granted 
by the Department of State, arrived in 
Washington in mid-February. The 
group included Santiago Sanchez, di- 
rector of public instruction in the Min- 
istry of Education, Religion, and Public 
Instruction; Victor Ortiz, teacher in the 
Escuela de Artes y Oficios and director 
of the Escuela Pasteur in Asuncion; Dra. 
Concepcion Rojas Bonitez, teacher in the 
Escuela Normal in Asuncion; Antonio 
Boggino Duarte, director of the Escuela 
Normal in Villarrica; and Bersabe Ruiz 
Ovelar, director of the preparatory year 
of the Escuela Normal. 

The program of study which has been 
arranged for the group by a committee 
from the staff of the Office of Education 
includes approximately 12 weeks of class- 
room work at George Peabody College 
in Nashville, Tenn., followed by 24 weeks 
of intensive study of educational meth- 
ods and procedures in selected school 
systems in various localities. 


Inter-American Workshops 


At a number of colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country, plans for 
summer workshops devoted to inter- 


American studies and the place which 
they should occupy in elementary school, 
high-school, and college programs are 
now under way. 

The work undertaken at similar shops 
during the past summer varied with the 
locality, the available resources, and the 
specific interests of those in attendance. 
Candidates for higher degrees developed 
research projects. Grade and high- 
school teachers planned units of study. 
School supervisors collected, classified, 
and evaluated teaching materials for use 
at all grade levels. College teachers or- 
ganized complete courses of study in 
such fields as inter-American relations, 
Latin American literature, folk songs of 
the Americas, etc. Pan American club 
sponsors planned programs for their 
groups. These were typical activities. 

The period of study ranged from 1 
week to 6. In some cases the entire time 
was devoted to individual investigations 
and conference; in others, group discus- 
sion periods occupied a portion of each 
day. For those who wished to perfect 
their language skills regular classes in 
Spanish and Portuguese were frequently 
provided; so also were programs of Latin 
American music, exhibitions of Latin 
American art, and lectures by visiting 
specialists. But varied as were the forms 
of organization, the opportunities of- 
fered, and the time at their disposal, the 
necessity for a real and permanent un- 
derstanding among the American na- 
tions, and the search for the means by 
which it could best be achieved, were the 
underlying theme and purpose guiding 
the activities of all of the groups. 

Among the institutions including such 
workshops as a part of their 1943 sum- 
mer programs are the University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill.; Claremont Colleges, 
Claremont, Calif.; the University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo.; Mills College, Oak- 
land, Calif.; New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


The Information Ex- 
change Announces 
Far East Loan Packets 


A new series of eight loan packets on 
the Far Eastern countries has been pre- 
pared by the Information Exchange in 
order to meet the increasing demand 
from teachers for supplementary mate- 
rials to be used in classroom work. The 
collections of bulletins, pamphlets, piec- 
tures, study units, and maps should be 
useful to teachers seeking information 
on China, India, Japan, the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Nether- 
lands East Indies. A number of teaching 


units developed in various, school systems. 
are included for China, India, Japan, 
Australia, and for the Far East as a 
whole. 

The packets contain recent pamphlets 
prepared by such organizations and 
agencies as the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Committee on Asiatic Studies in 
American Education, the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, the East and West As- 
sociation, and the World Peace Founda- 
tion. The National Geographic Society 
contributed a number of maps and sets 
of color plates for several of the packets, 
The material on the Philippines was 
largely supplied by the Office of the Resi- 
dent Commissioner and that on New Zea- 
land by the Legation in Washington, 
The Australian News and Information 
Bureau furnished most of the literature, 
including outlines of courses of study, on 
Australia, and the Netherlands Informa- 
tion Bureau supplied material on the 
Netherlands East Indies. The Informa- 
tion Officer of the Government of India 
and the British Information Services 
made available a number of items for 
the packet on India. 

Most of the material is factual and 
intended to promote understanding of 
the history, culture, and economy of the 
different countries, but there are in ad- 
dition statements regarding their war 
efforts. The War Background Studies 
published currenily by the Smithsonian 
Institution are valuable sources of in- 
formation for teachers and others wish- 
ing to study the peoples of the Pacific 
area. 

Titles and order numbers of the new 
series of Far East packets follow: 


China: Units of Study and Pic- 


RID cia che sdaiah Asaninshchieistieate webus patie XXI-ES-1 
China: Study and Teaching Ma- 

i iniemsincenncimiaumnndel - XXI-—JSA-2 
oe XXI-JSA-3 
ee eee -»- XXI-JSA4 
The Netherlands East Indies... XXI-JSA-5 
Australia and New Zealand_---- XXI-JSA-6 
Far Eastern Countries (Gen- 

GI ncodnancasesaneesnanuee XXI-G-1 
BD icant soneatsitatiigallagraiaciaeeiiilin XXI-G-2 


The letters “ES” indicate suitability for 
elementary and secondary pupils; “JSA” 
for junior and senior high school pupils 
and also for adults; and “G” for general 
reading from the elementary to adult 
level. 

To obtain a packet for 2 weeks’ loan, 
write to the Information Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Not more than two packets may be bor- 
rowed at a time. Franked labels are 
furnished for the return without pay- 
ment of postage of packages weighing 
four pounds or less. A catalog listing 
titles of approximately 80 different pack- 
ets will be sent upon request, 
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‘) Libraries and the War & 





fim Forum Assistance 


The Bureau of Motion Pictures in the 
0.8. Office of War Information is asking 
librarians to help in keeping the people 


a informed about the war through the 


medium of educational motion pictures. 
The educational adviser of that bureau 
has written to 350 libraries urging them 
9 organize weekly war information 
tights consisting of film showings, speak- 
ws, and discussions. According to its 
executive assistant, the Joint Committee 
m Film Forums can help libraries plan 
and finance such programs this spring. 
further information may be obtained 
fom Film Forums, c/o Institute of Adult 
Education, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


library Distributes Pamphlets 


Besides lending wWar-related printed 
materials to the public, some libraries are 
serving as distributing points for Gov- 
emment publications. In a recent issue 
ii Branch Library Book News, the New 
York Public Library reported that it had 
iistributed through its branch libraries 
wer 5,000 copies of the pamphlet, What 
Can I Do? issued by the Office of Civilian 
Defense to help citizens find their places 
inhome front activities. 


“Jefferson and Americas’’ 
Ixhibit 

At the Library of Congress, the His- 
janic Foundation has arranged an ex- 
hibit, “Jefferson and the Americas,” 
thich shows that the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence advocated 
hemisphere solidarity. This display, 
tomposed largely of original letters from 
Jefferson to Latin Americans, to officials 
lh the United States, and to friends, 
taces his interest in Central and South 
America. In a letter to William Short, a 
fiend, Jefferson wrote: “I should re- 
joice to see the fleets of Brazil and the 
United States riding together as brethren 
if the same family and having the same 
interests.” Another item in the exhibit 
lsthe letter which Jefferson wrote to the 
Polish leader Kosciusko praying for a 
‘safe deliverance” for the future repub- 
lcs of Latin America. The correspond- 
thce in 1808 with Governor Claiborne of 
louisiana reveals that Jefferson was 
frmly convinced that the interests of 
Mexico and Cuba were the same as ours. 


Printed Catalog Progresses 


Progress is being made in the publish- 
ing of the new catalog of Library of Con- 
gress printed cards. The first 10 volumes 
already have been sent to subscribers and 
14 more are ready for distribution. Ac- 
cording to the Chief of the Card Division, 
it is expected that when this issue is off 
press the first 36 volumes of this useful 
bibliographical tool will have been pub- 
lished. 


“Library Technique’’ 


The basis of The Milwaukee Public 
Schools Make Americans, eighty-second 
Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis., June 1941, 
are the results of p-licies which have 
provided over a course of years for more 
books, project materials, silent projec- 
tors, sound projectors and films and 
other visual aids, a happy physical class- 
room environment, more and better li- 
brary materials, increased facilities for 
curriculum development and, of primary 
importance, further provision for child 
welfare services including psychological 
counselors and a program of guidance in 
each building. Milton C. Potter, the 
superintendent, credits “library tech- 
nique” with having achieved what is de- 
scribed as “real education and fun as 
well.” 


Extended Services 


The secretary of the Vermont Free 
Public Library Commission in her bi- 
ennial report ending June 30, 1942, in- 
troduces the Commission’s wartime pro- 
gram by stressing the fact that the most 
effective defenses of libraries are those 
based upon extended services that will 
do everything possible to prepare the 
American people to win both the war 
and the peace. The following illustra- 
tions are examples showing how such 
services were carried out during the last 
7 months of the biennium. 

When the Nation-Wide Victory Book 
Campaign was launched each librarian 
of the State was asked to serve as local 
chairman of her town and to select a 
committee to help her. These groups 
collected approximately 38,000 books, 
about two-thirds of which could be used 
by the United Service Organizations. 
When all libraries in the country were 


requested to become War Information 
centers the Commission issued sugges- 
tions to each library in Vermont, giving 
special ways by which they might carry 
out this request. Librarians on the book 
wagons distributed important bulletins 
and assisted many local librarians in se- 
lecting material and in organizing their 
centers. To meet war book needs, a por- 
tion of the book budget was set aside for 
the purchase of technical books and 
books on civilian defense, as well as those 
relating to the progress of the war. 


Variety of Requests 


The Biennial Report of the Oregon 
State Library to the 1943 Legislative 
Assembly presents the following ex- 
amples of wartime demands as gleaned 
from letters that passed over the libra- 
rian’s desk: 

A soldier lecturing on cooperation be- 
tween civilians and the Army requested 
something on civilian defense; high- 
school students wanted articles about 
Iceland in connection with the war, data 
on wage freezing, and a book about the 
U. S. Marine Corps; public libraries 
located in defense areas asked for ma- 
terial on forging, tempering, and sheet 
metal work, and books on joinery as used 
in shipbuilding; draftees requested 
Manual at Arms or a similar book dealing 
with military techniques, and a book 
about nautical terms that a prospective 
navy recruit must know; a lieutenant 
colonel wished to borrow the American 
Nautical Almanac for the 10 years 1930 to 
1939, inclusive; and a U. S. Coast Guard 
member who had borrowed previously 
the New Chardenal (French Grammar) 
asked for an up-to-date book on business 
English. 


Pre-flight Meteorology Course 


Going to school in the library has be- 
come a matter of course for some 267 
young men and women in Minneapolis, 
since the Science Museum of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library announced its 
course in pre-flight meteorology, accord- 
ing to information received by the U. S. 
Office of Education from the library. The 
museum was selected because it was felt 
that its facilities offered advantages not 
found in ordinary pilot-training class- 
rooms. Most of the men taking the 
course are waiting for their notices to re- 
port for duty in the Army and the Navy. 
Meeting twice a week for a 2-hour period, 
the course compresses the civilian pilot- 
training standard of 36 hours into 24, 
To illustrate the various lecture subjects, 
nine reels of motion pictures are shown, 
also slides which make group solution of 
weather map problems possible. The 
instructor has been teaching civil air 
regulations to civilian pilot-training stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota and 
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holds a ground instructor’s certificate in 
that field as well as meteorology. 


Library Lists—Clearing- 
house 


American Library Association. 
America and the War: The World To- 
morrow. By Fern Long. A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin, December 1, 1942, volume 36, number 
14, part 2. Reprints, single copies, 25 
cents; 10 copies, $1; 25 copies, $2; 50 
copies, $3; 100 copies, $5. 


Cleveland Public Library. Calling All 
Women. 4p. 

List of references on war employment for 
women. 
. Use of Blood Plasma on the 
Battlefield. War and Defense Informa- 
tion Center. Mimeographed Bulletin 
No. 12, December 10, 1942. 


Illinois State Library. The Negro and 
the War. Defense Information News 
Letter, No. 8, December 12, 1942. 


Library of Congress. Division of Aero- 
nautics. Elementary Aeronautical 
Books. September 10, 1942. 


Newark Public Library, N. J. Chart- 
ing the Public Mind. 1942. 

A reading list compiled in connection with 
the Gallup Poll at Work, an exhibit opened 
at Newark Public Library, October 13, 1942. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. War Information Center. 
Family Life in Wartime. November 1, 
1942. 





Fire 
Victory on the Home Front. 
1942. 








Prevention; 
October 1, 


University of North Carolina. Infor- 


mation Center. Consumers on the 
Alert. 1p. Mimeographed. 1942. 
Food as a Weapon. 








1p. Mimeographed. 1942, 


FREE POSTERS 
AVAILABLE 


Plant a Victory Garden.—Stresses the 
importance of more food production as 
an aid to the war effort. Especially use- 
ful to vocational agriculture teachers 
and school garden committees. Size: 
- Sh. 

Do With Less.—Explains the impor- 
tance of rationing, and how sacrifice 
helps the armed forces. Sizes: 22’’ x 28’’ 
and 28’ x 40’’. 

The Five Sullivan Brothers.—Brings 
home the theme of sacrifice, through 
the contribution of a single American 
family—the loss of five brothers, all 


sailors on the same ship. Sizes: 22’’x 
28’’ and 28’’ x 40”’. 

I’ll Carry Mine, Too!—Shows a wom- 
an shopper carrying parcels, against a 
background of marching troops with full 
packs. Designed to help relieve trans- 
portation and delivery problems. Size: 
a sae". 

War Bonds.—A number of new posters 
on war bonds are available through the 
Office of War Information. 

These posters may be secured from 
the Office of War Information, 1400 
Pennsylvania Ave. NW., Washington, 
a 


Help in Physical 
Fitness Conferences 
From the Army 

and Navy 


Several States have reported that rep- 
resentatives of the Army and the Navy 
have contributed greatly to the success 
of their physical fitness institutes. If 
the services of officers are desired in 
connection with conferences or meetings 
on physical fitness, the requests should 
be addressed to the following persons: 


1. From the Army Ground Forces: 
General Frederick Osborne 
Special Services Division 

War Department 

Washington, D. C. 

From the Army Air Forces: 
General L. S. Smith 
Director of Individual Training 
Army Air Forces 

Pentagon Building 

Washington, D.C. 
. From the Navy: 

Admiral Randall Jacobs 

Chief of Bureau of Naval Personnel 
Washington, D. C. 

4. From Naval Pre-Flight: 
Commander Thomas J. Hamilton 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Depart- 

ment 
610 H Street NE. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Navy has the three following films 
on physical fitness that are available 
free of charge for use at conferences on 
physical fitness: 

Physical Fitness Program for the U.S. 
Navy can be secured by writing to the 
Physical Fitness Section, Training Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, Washington, D, C. 

The other two films titled The Winning 
Spirit and Tommorrow We Fly can be 
obtained from Commander Thomas J. 
Hamilton, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy 
Department, 610 H Street NE., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


aad 
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Motion-picture films depicting various 
phases of the mineral and allied indys. 
tries are loaned to educational instity. 
tions, engineering and scientific socie. 
ties, civic and business associations, 
churches, and other responsible organj. 
zations by the Bureau of Mines, Uniteg 
States Department of the Interior. 

Each subject is made in cooperation 
with an industrial organization that de. 
frays the cost of production, including 
photography, developing, printing, and 
other features necessary for the comple. 
tion of the picture. No Government 
funds are used for this part of the work, 
but the services of the technical staff of 
the Bureau are available to aid in pre. 
senting the subject in authentic manner 
during the preparation of the scenario, 
Actual production is done under the su. 
pervision of a Bureau engineer. 

Films vary in length from 15 minutes 
to 35 minutes. The list includes silent 
and sound types and 16- and 35-mm. 
widths. Following are examples: 


“The Evolution of the Oil Industry,” 































































































prepared in cooperation with one of the fijeuble D 

large oi] companies. It tells a compre- t 

hensive story of the petroleum industry, on por 
i mp. “4 


starting with scenes depicting Biblical 
episodes in which petroleum pitch or bi- 
tumen have been an important material, 
“The Story of Sulphur” is presented in 
another film with opening scenes showing 
a typical sulphur-mining town near the 
Gulf of Mexico. Detailed photography 
and animated drawings show the many 
operations involved in the ingenious 
method of mining the sulphur by melting 
it underground and then forcing the 
liquid sulphur to the surface by com- 
pressed air, 
“Lubrication” is a 30-minute film 
which shows in pictures, diagrams, ani- 
mated drawings, and by accompanying 
voice commentary, the need for lubrica- - 
tion, and the methods of lubricating the 
great variety of machines which make 
the materials and supplies of war. 


These are but a few of the more than 
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Number re 
100 films listed in the catalog. Requests§ Average n 
for loans should be directed to Louis P.gpmnssiums: 
Perry, supervising engineer, Graphic Sec- . mane 
tion, Bureau of Mines Experiment Sta-§ Average n 
tion, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. fPueterias (ur 
or to the nearest subdistributing center.g) (iss rere 
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facilities Available For 


[xtended School Programs 


{Report from Statistical Division 


Widespread interest is being shown 
mong educators and parents in the ex- 
ynded school program. It provides a 
neans of protecting children and youth 
n after-school hours during war-dis- 
essed years, and it alleviates the mental 
qin of working mothers, thereby in- 
measing their productivity in war work. 

To further the program, it was felt 
yeessary to ascertain the number of 
geilities other than classrooms that are 
wailable for use without additional 
wilding or remodeling. No attempt was 
made to find the square feet of floor 
pace represented by each facility. It 
gems reasonable to assume that facili- 
ties in larger cities would represent more 
quare feet of floor space per unit than 
those in the schools of the smaller cities. 
thus larger centers would be equipped 
handle more children at a time with- 
wt undue crowding even though the 
ata show a larger number of pupils to 
ach unit. 


uble Duty Units 


The extended program does not mean 
imply continuing “readin’, ’ritin’, and 
tithmetic,” but the development of an 
interesting and varied combination of 


for moving pictures, old-fashioned spell- 
ing bees, quiz programs, and dramatics, 
The gymnasiums are suitable for games 
and many of the drills set forth by the 
physical-fitness program. The cafe- 
terias and lunchrooms, beside their nor- 
mal function of providing facilities for 
the serving of additional meals, could 
also act as laboratories where the older 
boys and girls could be taught the rudi- 
ments of wartime meal planning and 
purchasing. Under the guidance of the 
home-economics instructor, selected 
groups might assist in planning, pur- 
chasing, and preparing the extra meals. 

It is not known how many of the shops 
reported are on practically a 24-hour 
schedule in connection with vital war 
training courses. The shops that are 
free afford excellent opportunities for 
boys and girls to pursue at school such 
hobbies as cabinet making, metal work, 
and the building of model planes. 

The data here presented were tabu- 
lated from the regular biennial reports 
submitted by city school officials to the 
U. S. Office of Education. This is the 
first time that information has been 
asked concerning “facilities available.” 
Heretofore, the Office has requested the 














ereation, hobbies, and individualized report of an auditorium, gymnasium, or 
Interests. It is in the planning of these other unit, only when such was the 
tivities that the facilities included in “major purpose for which an entire 
he accompanying tabulation will play a building was used.” A number of officials 
urge part. The auditoriums canbe used reporting did not notice the change in 
luditoriums, gymnasiums, cafeterias (lunchrooms), and shops 
in city school systems 
School systems in cities of— 
Total, | 
Item — Group I | Group IL | Group III | Group IV 
pone (100,000 (30,000 to | (10,000 to (2,500 to 
cities population 99,999 29,909 9,999 
or more) | population) population) ) population) 
lumber of city school systems. ..............------- | 3, 127 89 248 609 2,091 
amber of city school systems reporting............-|.....-.---- 54 163 428 835 
uditoriums: 
ET eee 40 131 337 628 
ee 10, 152 1, 804 1, 127 1, 188 1,051 
Average number of pupils in ADA to facility... 874 1, 119 S64 765 627 
yMnasiums: | 
ITI... inissdign pemnnendbemeeeioonisnainbenena 42 135 346 624 
ee ee ee 8, 802 1,314 | 922 986 1, 178 
Average number of pupils in ADA to facility..-- 1, 069 1, 579 1,095 940 674 
eterias (lunchrooms): 
NOE COE on dncdicunesadeudeencuneheecnindinuetonenened 41 122 277 430 
Ra ee re 6, 896 1, 444 | 620 726 682 
Average number of pupils in ADA to favility.... 1, 202 1,474 1, 492 1,070 79 
NOps 
ities SeeTtIRS... cacccccccecccsces coceccccescnes|cocsesescess 41 124 329 582 
SIRE... .cuitnnmntansncenesinanenieni 11, 660 2, 544 1, 215 1, 182 1,001 
Average number of pupils in ADA to facility... 726 766 744 751 611 




















terminology, and if the cafeteria, etc., 
were occupying less than half of a build- 
ing, it was not reported. These data are 
probably a slight understatement of the 
actual facilities of each type available 
for use at the present time. 

The reports tabulated represent the 
following percentages of the total num- 
ber of cities of each population group: 
Group I, 61 percent; Group II, 66 per- 
cent; Group III, 61 percent; and Group 
IV, 40 percent. The average daily at- 
tendance, for each city reporting the 
specific facility, was tabulated and then 
divided by the total number of facilities 
reported to arrive at the “average num- 
ber of pupils in ADA (average daily 
attendance) to facility” for each group. 


Extended School Services 
Conference 


Field consultants on extended school 
services for children of working mothers 
attended a conference at the U. S. Office 
of Education, March 25 to 29, in response 
to a call from Assistant Commissioner 
Bess Goodykoontz, who is in charge of 
the program. Those attending repre- 
sented the respective regions of the Of- 
fice of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices and included: Hazel F. Gabbard 
(New England and New York region); 
Frances K. Martin (eastern seaboard) ; 
Margaret T. Hampel (East Central 
States) ; Ruth Strickland (North Central 
States); Robert T. Eaves (southeastern 
States); Jane M. Carroll (West Central 
States); Maycie Southall (southwestern 
States); Margaret Paradise (Rocky 
Mountain States); and Florence Beards- 
ley (West Coast States). 


Programs Already Under Way 
in Many Communities 

The conferees discussed the various 
problems connected with this develop- 
ment and ways and means to best meet 
the needs. Federal funds have now been 
granted to 26 States, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia for administrative 
and supervisory services for the ex- 
tended school programs. Some of the 
States need legislative acts enabling the 
State department of education to accept 
Federal funds for such purposes before 
the program can get under way. Many 
communities have already undertaken 
programs for both preschool and school- 
age children. 

Various aspects of the program plan- 
ning, especially as it relates to over-all 
community services to children of work- 
ing mothers were given consideration. 
Ways and means for training personnel, 

(Turn to page 32) 
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Occupational Information and 


Guidance 
A County Plan in Action 


Under leadership of the County Voca- 
tional Extension Board and with the co- 
operation of the Guidance Bureau of the 
State Education Department, plans were 
formulated in the spring of 1941, for a 
county-wide guidance organization in 
Otsego County, N. Y. The program was 
started by fall, 10 high schools par- 
ticipating: Edmeston, Cherry Valley, 
Springfield, Richfield Springs, Coopers- 
town, Unadilla, Schenevus, Milford, 
Gilbertsville, and Otego. The enroll- 
ments of these schools range from 200 
to 700 in all grades. 

To finance half of the estimated 
budget, each school was to pay a per 
pupil cost levied on the enrollment in 
grades seven through twelve. The 
Children’s Aid Society of Otsego County 
agreed to give approximately half of the 
remaining amount necessary. This year 
the cost of the program is being met en- 
tirely by the original 10 high schools 
which are still participating. 

A central guidance office was set up in 
Cooperstown. A county director was se- 
cured to supervise and coordinate the 
program and a full-time secretary was 
engaged to keep the central office open 
and to assist with the many clerical du- 
ties involved. Working out of the cen- 
tral office, the county director spends 
one day in each school in rotation. 

The county office serves the schools in 
the following ways: 

A clearinghouse for information on 


current guidance practices, program 
plans, etc. 


A source of up-to-date informa- 
tion on educational and occupational 
information. 


An exchange center through which 


A source for obtaining information 
or guidance materials needed at once 
and which the individual school may 
not have or may not wish to purchase. 


Standardization of forms, tests, 
procedures, pupil folders, etc., to ex- 
pedite pupil adjustment whenever the 
pupil changes schools. 


A source of information on scholar- 
ships, loans, work opportunities, and 
other financial aids for students. 


An agency to promote the purposes 
and values of guidance, and to inter- 
pret these to the public, through 
news articles, talks before community 
groups, radio programs, etc. 


A source of information on appren- 
ticeships, training opportunities, etc., 
that are available to students, 


A central agency for employment. 
A better opportunity to place youth in 
a vocation, not just a job. 


In each school there is a guidance 


committee and a part-time counselor 
who serves as chairman. This commit- 
tee, working with the county director, 
plans and executes the program. Each 
teacher is brought into the program 
through guidance projects to be carried 
out in her homeroom or class subject. 
The guidance committee and the county 
director are under the direct supervision 
of the school principal who is the final 
authority on all guidance plans and pro- 
cedures. Although the program in each 
school is planned to meet the needs of the 
students in that school and community, 
all of them follow the same general pat- 
tern; gathering educational and occu- 
pational information, building pupil 
folders, group guidance, individual coun- 
seling, placement, and follow-up. The 
program in each school during the first 
year covered the following activities: 


schools can arrange to use each other’s Educational and Occupational 


guidance materials. 


A cooperative purchasing agency for 
obtaining guidance materials—books, 
pamphlets, tests, films, film strips, etc. 


A counseling and testing service cen- 
ter for aiding out-of-school youth. 


A central agency for securing speak- 
ers on occupations, colleges, and other 
guidance topics. 


A source of aid on individual coun- 
seling problems in schools. 


A central test depository where 
schools can quickly secure special tests 
for particular cases. 


A source of information on worth- 
while tests and testing practices. 

A central agency from which to con- 
duct county-wide surveys—occupa- 
tional, out-of-school youth, etc. 





Information 


An excellent file of information on 


occupations was set up. Most of this 
material was obtained from free and in- 
expensive sources. The county guidance 
office sent to each school over 350 free 
pamphlets on different occupations for 
their files, to supplement the materials 
the school counselors secured. 

Files of college catalogs, trade schools, 
business schools, beauty schools, defense 
schools, etc., were set up. 


Guidance bulletin boards, showing in- 


formation on occupations, job trends, 
educational opportunities, training pro- 
grams, etc., were kept in the schools. 
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Surveys of occupational opportunities 
in the community and in the Vicinity even thro 
were made. tation, s 

“Interview files” were built. Lists g ional opPC 
persons, by occupation, employed in the 
community, who were willing to counsg 
students on the occupation in which they 
were engaged, and on the school or ¢g). 
lege they attended. 

A “counselor file” was organized to file 
unbound materials that were used by 
counselors and teachers. 

The county guidance office loaned sey. 
eral hundred educational and occupa. 
tional pamphlets to the schools in the 
program. 
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A “pupil folder” was started for each 
student in grades one through twelve, 
These folders contain pertinent infor. Mart-time 
mation gathered on the pupil—his in- Mpjjcemex 
terests, achievements, aptitudes, etc— 
used to aid counselors and teachers jn 
counseling the individual. 

A yearly testing program for grades 
one through twelve was planned and ad- 
ministered. Special tests for particular 
cases were secured through the county 
office. 

The schools, through the county office, 
purchased a battery of mechanical per- 
formance tests that were used in each 
school. llow-u 

Tests were given and counsel offered to@ pach sch 
those students showing interest and apti-iyeach gr: 
tude in those special ability fields suchiiey third, 
as music and art. Experts in these fields. reeomm 
living in the county, helped in thisMpication | 
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Group Counseling . 


Classroom teachers spent several days 
discussing the many vocations that 
lead out of the study of their particular 
subject. Posters, career booklets, etc, 
were made and exhibited. Lists of ot- 
cupations relative to each subject were 
furnished teachers by the county office. @ared to 1 

A guidance course for seniors was@iliding y¢ 
offered in each school. One period each@stablishm 
week seniors discussed occupations, how@ligh scho 
to choose a career, vocational trends™aust func 
educational and training opportunitiesmile victory 
how to look for a job, how to apply for “Schoolr 
and how to succeed on the job, etc. Out-Mlat guida 
side speakers, visual aids, etc., weregjitational 
utilized. eed educs 

A Guidance Newsletter was sent out™®l; and | 
weekly from the county office, givinggver and 3 
current information on jobs, training op- it post-w 
portunities, etc. These were read andgieed a wi 
discussed with the pupils in grades sevengiam ever 
through twelve and then posted on thejiiates W. 
guidance bulletin board. ‘ounty dir 
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A weekly guidance period for grades 

gen through eleven was planned: Ori- 

atation, study of occupations, educa- 

It. Lists of onal opportunities, personality, etc. 

loyed i 

; a Individual Counseling 

1 which they # All seniors were interviewed and coun- 

hool or co. Myled concerning their educational and 
neational plans after graduation. 

nized to file Freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and 

re used by mmmudes seven and eight were interviewed 
warding vocational choice, plans for 

loaned sey. qqluther education, personality problems, 

Nd occupa. esidiect schedules, marks, etc. 

1001s in the Anumber of case studies on seriously 
mladjusted pupils were made in each 
ehool using the faculty “clinic” pro- 

d Testing Mpiure. 

Anumber of seniors were helped to 

gure scholarships. 


PPOrtunities 
the vicinity 


ed for each 
ugh twelve, 
nent infor Mort-time and Full-time 
pil—his in- M\acernent 


pines A branch office of the U. S. Employ- 

nent Service functioned in the county 
midance office during the year. The 
ployment interviewer spent two half- 
ays per week in the guidance office. 
wch school was visited several times 
turing the year. Employment talks were 
ven and all students 14 years of age or 
der, who were interested in employ- 
ment, were registered. 
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llow-up 

Each school planned follow-up surveys 
ifeach graduate and drop-out after the 
ist, third, and fifth year out of school, 
srecommended by the New York State 
iducation Department. 

The program is continuing this year 
rith the same fundamental objectives in 
nind—to aid youth to find himself and 
contribute his maximum in work and 
nod citizenship to the society in which 
he lives. Effort is being made to im- 
ove wherever possible and to expand 
md change wherever it is found neces- 
ary and desirable. Plans have been 
fared to meet the problems involved in 
fiding youth in wartime. With the 
tstablishment of the Victory Corps in the 
tigh schools, the guidance program 
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nal trends#aust function as an integral part of 
portunities, mle victory program. 
> apply for “Schoolmen of Otsego County realize 





etc. Out-@illat guidance is a vital part of the ed- 
etc., weremliational process; that young people 
Need educational and occupational coun- 
tl; and that when the emergency is 
wer and youth face the many problems 
post-war adjustment, schools will 
hed a well-functioning guidance pro- 
ffam even more than they do today,” 
fates W. E. Woodworth, who is the 
tunty director. 
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ADAPTING THE CURRICULUM 
to NEW EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


in HIGH SCHOOLS 


If your work is connected with high-school youth 
and the war has brought problems for which you 
require assistance in adapting the curriculum 
to new educational needs, read over the list of 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE pamphlets 
given below. Some of these may answer your 
problem. The price of each is 15 cents. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN DO 


No. 4. Gives some answers to the following questions: What does the 
national emergency demand of the schools? How can certain areas of the 
school program be strengthened to meet these demands? How can school 
personnel organize to bring about desirable changes? 


LIVING DEMOCRACY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


No. 7. Presents a fivefold program for the study of democracy and indi- 
cates specifically how teachers and students may promote understanding 
of our democratic heritage. 


HOME NURSING COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


No. 9. Gives brief descriptions of selected courses and some vocational 
aspects of home nursing. It also deals with the conservation of our 
national health, and shows how the schools can contribute. 


NATIONAL UNITY THROUGH INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


No. 10. Defines intercultural education and shows how the schools can 
apply it to every classroom level. Discusses also the role of the individual 
teacher in school-community activities. 


POPULATIONS ADRIFT 


No. 11. An account of the effects of the world crisis on populations. 
Intended for social-science classes and other interested groups. 


HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 


No. 13. This is a guide on Inter-American problems for secondary school 


teachers and students. 


Outlines problems of hemisphere cooperation 


and suggests curricular activities. 


HOW TO READ THE NEWS 


No. 16. Emphasizes the importance of thinking clearly in the present 
emergency, and deals with some of the ways of weighing the news and 


judging its value. 


GUIDANCE PROBLEMS IN WARTIME 


No. 18. Calls attention to problems accentuated or created by the war 
program, and makes suggestions for adapting guidance to wartime needs. 


HOW RURAL YOUTH MAY SERVE 


No. 20. Shows the nature of services that the Nation needs from elemen- 
tary and secondary school youth in rural areas, and gives examples - 
ways in which many of these schools are now serving or preparing to 


serve. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT: THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY 
IN NUTRITION EDUCATION 


No. 22. Emphasizes the need for conserving the physical vigor of our 
civilian population through proper nutrition, and offers suggestions on 
how the schools can help. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE SUMMER CAMP 


No. 23. Designed for camp leaders and workers to point out respon- 
sibilities for practicing democracy in summer camps. 


TOGETHER WE SERVE 


No. 24. Encourages and points ways to fuller participation by school 
officials in community planning and coordination of community activities. 


* 


A discount of 25 percent will be allowed on orders 
totaling 100 or more of the above pamphlets 
sent to one address. Quantity orders may be 
made up of single or assorted titles. 


Send orders with remittance to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U. S. Government Printing Office 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Statement from Modern Language 
Association of America 


The officers of the Modern Language 
Association of America gladly accede to 
the request of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to make a statement on the impor- 
tance of language study in the present 
wartime situation. 

The first objective is to supply the im- 
mediate wartime shortage of men who 
are fluent in the use of one or of several 
foreign languages. The presence of our 
armed forces in many foreign lands has 
created an urgent need of competent lin- 
guists among our military. Interpreters 
are required to question prisoners of 
war; officers and enlisted men must 
themselves have the ability to converse 
directly with natives and allies from 
whom they desire to elicit valuable in- 
formation. In this our enemies are well 
armed. Let us be so too. Intensive 
courses in speaking and writing are im- 
perative. 

The second objective envisages the 
coming demand for many men and 
women skilled in the use of languages, 
who have studied at the same time the 
particular culture of the nation to which 
they may be sent. This objective is im- 
portant because it will create a group 
of men and women trained to assist in 
the negotiations of the peace, and in 
dealing directly with foreign peoples 
anywhere in the world. It requires long- 
term, professional equipment. 

Both objectives, the immediate one of 
wartime, and the long-range plan, de- 
mand intensive, concentrated, and con- 
tinuous application. The organization 
of the many classes which will be re- 
quired in both high-school and college 
curricula should receive the immediate 
attention of the Government. 

The services of wartime intelligence, 
the censorship of information, direct 
contact with the natives together with 
the business of translating and reporting 
make necessary not only practical ac- 
quaintance with foreign speech, but 
clear, accurate command of our own 
English. This in turn promotes clear 
thinking and accurate observation. 


“Foreign Areas of Study”’ 


A Committee of Wartime Education in 
Language, appointed for the purpose, can 
determine, first, the relative importance 
of the foreign languages with which our 
forces have contact in war. Second, the 
Committee should lay out “foreign areas 
of study” in which those specializing in 
languages can round out their particu- 
lar competence by gaining special knowl- 
edge of the national cuiture of foreign 
peoples. With such training graduates 
should be fitted to assume important 
posts in the organization of the peace. 
A long-range view of language study for 
practical ends cannot be separated from 
an accompanying intensive study of for- 
eign history, literature, and culture. 

The problems created by the war, 
which the peace will be called upon to 


solve, have already been given detailed 
consideration by men in high govern- 
mental positions of all the United Na- 
tions. Specialists have all adopted an 
international approach to these prob- 
lems. They accord first place to the 
many universal questions and interests 
which may dictate a world federation to 
allay a conflict which has involved every 
portion of the earth. 

These newly created interests of world 
dimensions presuppose the need of a 
common understanding through the me- 
dium of language. The more skilled 
men and women there are, ready to be 
sent in the shortest time to any foreign 
land, versed in the language and civi- 
lization of the people whose social and 
economic life is to be restored, the more 
efficient, varied, and practical their serv- 
ices will prove. 

Students of government and of politi- 
cal economy are likewise aware of the 
many problems which will arise, if we are 
to avoid international economic friction. 
Programs set up in these fields must also 
be linked with the knowledge of foreign 
languages. 


To Overcome Barriers 


The importance of language study has 
led men in the past to strive to overcome 
the barriers of strange speeches which 
separate nationalities. But no single 
language and no artificial language has 
sufficed. The conclusions which the 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica can offer in connection with the rela- 
tive importance of the various foreign 
languages to be studied intensively must 
be based on the actual equipment and 
capacity of our schools and colleges to 
set up the required programs. 

The immediate objective requires first 
a consideration of the countries where 
our armed forces are and will be most 
actively engaged. With the peace will 
have to be added the study of all the na- 
tionalities which expect to be included in 
the set-up of a liberated world. 

Our American Schools are best 
equipped to handle the languages tradi- 
tionally taught. They are French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian. Very 
great increase is needed in the facilities 
of teaching Russian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Dutch, and Scandinavian speeches. The 
languages of the Balkan Peninsula will 
have to be taken into consideration, if we 
are to send emissaries into Serbia, 
Greece, and Turkey. Our league with 
Russia in a common struggle demands a 
wider knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage and of Russian aims and culture, 
in order to harmonize our aspirations 
and strengthen future friendly relations. 
China also will urgently need the imme- 
diate attention of our Government and 
people, to help that great nation recover 
from the havoc of so many years of war. 

Those who will be sent to the liberated, 
but ruined, countries of Europe will have 


—— 


to be trained and prepared in a different 
way from those who will go to lands not 
overwhelmed by physical destruction ang 
prolonged famine. 

A sequel to our good neighbor Policy 
with the republics to the south of us re. 
quires the establishment of enduring re. 
lations based on mutual understanding 
on the friendly study of each other’s cyl. 
ture. We must strive for associations 
other than those created by agents in 
search of markets for American prod. 
ucts. The first requirement for contin. 
ued friendly relations is an intensive 
study of Spanish and Portuguese. Oyr 
South American visitors are inclined to 
regard with skepticism the sincerity of 
our purpose to convert our present mili. 
tary and political ties into bonds which 
shall be altruistic as well as profitable, 
Only our schools and colleges can sup. 
ply the instruments or reciprocal confi. 
dence and understanding. 


The Essence of Civilization 


The practical application of language 
study and of intimacy with the culture 
of other nations carries with it the ideal 
objective of preserving and of sharing 
with all mankind our democratic ways 
of life. It has been stated with great 
wisdom that the progress which we owe 
to the machine and to technical inven. 
tions and discoveries does not constitute 
the essence of civilization. A machine 
world cannot take the place of a moral 
world. Perfected technology does not 
solve problems of liberty, justice, and fair 
play. 

In short, the ideal aim of spiritually 
assisting a ruined community to its feet, 
or restoring its normal life as well as 
the purely utilitarian end of selling it 
clothes and tools and machines demand 
« thorough knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages. 

We also adopt the position that after 
the war we cannot retire into a nation- 
alistic isolationist shell. No prosperity 
that we wish to regain for ourselves can 
be won if other nations are without it. 
The freedom which we envisage for our- 
selves is meaningless without the spread 
of like freedom over the earth. To con- 
vey to others the faith in our way of 
life we must carry it not in English alone 
but in the language of those to whom 
we wish to impart it. 

We have the unshaken conviction that 
the study of languages and of the cul- 
tures which they have expressed in na- 
tional literature and history demands 
above all the preservation and strength- 
ening of our college faculties of the lib- 
eral arts. Those faculties alone can 
transmit the permanent aspects of our 
spiritual heritage. We shall be spirit- 
ually impoverished as a nation if we ale 
low the values of civilization to be neg- 
lected or forgotten. 


RUDOLPH SCHEVILL, 
University of California. 
ROBERT HERNDON FIFE, 
Columbia University. 


RAYMOND D. HAVENS, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 
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With the United Nations 


financial Assistance for University 


Students in Australia 


In order to ensure a steady stream of 
doctors, dentists, physicists, and other 
gience specialists for the fighting ser- 
vices, War production, and post-war ci- 
yilian life, the Government of the Com- 
nonwealth of Australia recently adopted 
splan for the financial assistance of its 
miversity students, according to a con- 
lar report received by the U. S. Office 
if Education. This assistance will in- 
dude a contribution to fees together with 
sliving allowance proportionate to the 
fnancial means of the students. For 
those living at home the total assistance 
syear will vary from 139 pounds for a 
sudent with an income of 250 pounds, to 
§ pounds for a student with an income 
of 450 pounds. For those away from 
home the total assistance will vary from 
8 pounds for those with an income of 
§0 pounds to 74 pounds for those with 
mincome of 450 pounds. (One pound at 
nint par is $8.2397 in the coinage of the 
United States.) 

The main points of the Common- 
yealth’s policy as announced by the Min- 
ister for War Organization of Industry, 
are: 

1. Financial assistance will be given 
yy the Commonwealth to students, both 
aisting and incoming, in medicine, den- 
tistry, engineering, veterinary science, 
wricultural science, and perhaps certain 
ther courses. 

2. Assistance will be according to 
means, and will take the form of a con- 
tribution to fees and living expenses, with 
higher amounts for country students. 

3. There will be some changes of de- 
tail in the methods of selection of stu- 
dents in assisted courses, but the main 
principles will be the same as those op- 
trating during 1942. 

4. The Government believes that all 
miversity courses should continue. 

5. The Commonwealth proposes to dis- 
tuss with the States those university 
tourses for which it does not itself pro- 
vide assistance, as well as the question of 
wastage of able pupils during the school 
period. 

6. The Government will appoint a 
mall Universities Commission of three 
mhembers to handle all university matters 
toncerning the Commonwealth, 


Chinese Progressive School 


The fundamental curricular changes 
Yhich have been taking place in Chinese 


education, particularly during the last 
two decades, have not been halted by the 
war. The forced migration of millions 
of Chinese, including many scholars, to 
the western part of the country, together 
with the stern demands of a war now in 
its sixth year, has served to accentuate 
changes of a basic nature. China’s 
struggle for survival renders this essen- 
tial. 

According to a recent report from 
United China Relief, that organization 
will provide financial assistance to the 
development of a children’s progressive 
school that was established at Peipei, 20 
miles from Chungking, in 1939 by Dr. 
W. T. Tao. This school will be concerned 
with the development of creative talents 
in children of exceptional promise. 

Dr. Tao became widely known to edu- 
cators in 1934 because of his “Little 
Teacher” movement. This started in a 
school near Shanghai where he taught, 
free of charge, the underprivileged chil- 
dren of peasants and coolies. In lieu 
of tuition, Dr. Tao required only that 
each student should impart the lesson 
of the day to someone else. Soon scores 
of factory workers, coolies, and illiterate 
old people were receiving, from the chil- 
dren, their first instruction. The move- 
ment before long spread beyond Shang- 
hai. 


Pictures of the Far East 


Teachers and pupils studying the Far 
East frequently request information 
about sources for pictures which can be 
distributed among students in the class- 
room, pinned on bulletin boards, or used 
in scrapbooks. The following brief list 
has been prepared to meet this need in 
@ measure. All pictures are available 
directly from the sources mentioned in 
the descriptions at the prices indicated. 


Romantic China. Available through 
James Henry White, White Brothers 
Chinese Art Exhibition and Lectures, 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 42 pictures 8’’ 
x 10’’. $1.50 plus postage. 


The 42 photographs of this collection fea- 
ture China’s temples, pagodas, palaces, and 
gardens. The landmarks of the historic city 
of Peking are represented. Complete de- 
scription and historical notes are provided 
for each picture. 


Asia. Set 6. Black’s Geography Pic- 
tures. A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 Elston 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Price 75 cents for 
set of 64 pictures. 


Each of the pictures of this series tells a 
definite story about some aspect of Far East- 
ern life. The size is 4’’ x 6’’. A brief de- 
scription is given at the bottom. 

This set contains 22 pictures of India, 2 of 
Ceylon, 4 of Indo-China, 4 of the East Indies, 
11 of China, 8 of Japan. The pictures are 
printed on one side of the paper only, thus 
facilitating distribution among pupils, indi- 
vidual work, and also use with epidiascope 
or other projecting apparatus. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Pacific 
Islands. Set 5. Black’s Geography Pic- 
tures. A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 Elston 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Price 75 cents per 
set of 64 pictures. 


The description of set 6 (above) applies 
also to set 5. Set 5 contains 39 pictures of 
Australia, 20 of New Zealand, 5 of the Pacific 
Islands. 


Keystone 1200 World Tour. 
View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


190 stereoscopic views of India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Straits Settlements, Indo-China, 
China, Philippines, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Sea Islands. The pic- 
tures were selected and edited by Burton 
Holmes. (Lecture on back of each picture.) 
They are best viewed through a stereoscope. 

It is suggested that the teacher write for 
a copy of Title List, Keystone 1200 World 
Tour, and make a selection of the pictures 
desired from the titles in the catalog. The 
price per view is 27 cents. 


Keystone 


Perry Pictures. The Perry Pictures 
Co., Malden, Mass. 

A catalog gives miniature reproductions of 
most of the pictures of this house. Listed 
in the catalog are 36 pictures of Japan, 7 of 
India, and 16 of China. The Japanese pic- 
tures include: Japanese Girls, Planting Rice, 
An Oriental Quartette; the Chinese pictures 
include: Chinese Family, Chinese School. 
The price per picture (514’’ x 8’’) 1s 2 cents. 
Catalog price is 15 cents. 


Volunteer Fire Fighters 


A student group of volunteer fire fight- 
ers has been organized and is being in- 
structed and trained by members of the 
local fire department, according to a 
report of Superintendent L. P. Hollis, of 
the Parker District Schools, Greenville, 
S.C. This is one among many of the 
school activities included in its war 
work program. 

The superintendent points out that 
our relationships with the South Ameri- 
can countries, China, Africa, India, and 
the Hot Lands are being studied by 
various groups in the upper elementary 
level. More than 500 children in the 
upper grades, he states, have been en- 
gaged in intensive study of the United 
States possessions. “It is felt that the 
need for sympathetic understanding and 
intelligent guidance for children is much 
more pronounced in war,” says Super- 
intendent Hollis. ‘“ 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Copies of the three following processed 
documents are available free upon re- 
quest to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.: Schools and War 
Gardens—Some Guides and Resources, 
by W. H. Gaumnitz; The Far East—An 
Annotated List of Government Publica- 
tions of Use to Teachers, by Ruth A. 
Gray; and Estimated College Staff, En- 
rollments, and Graduates, 1941-42 and 
Enrollments and Staff for 1942-43 (Cir- 
cular No. 216). 


New Publications 
of Other Agencies 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
First Things First; A Call for Imme- 
diate Enlistment in Soil Conservation. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943. 6 p. Single copies, 
5 cents; 100 copies, $1. 

Says that soil conservation practices stamp 
@ farm as a war plant, getting in its best 
licks for Uncle Sam; gives practical sug- 
gestions on how to conserve. 

Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Victory Gardens. Revised January 1943. 
By Victor R. Boswell. Washington, U. 8S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 16 p. 
(Department of Agriculture Miscella- 
neous Publication No. 483.) 5 cents. 

Stresses the need for civilians to grow and 
preserve all the food possible; gives general 
information that will be helpful to the inex- 
perienced vegetable gardener. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Your Children’s Food 
and the Family Pocketbook, Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 6-page folder. (Children’s Bu- 
reau Folder 24.) Single copies, 5 cents; 
100 copies, $1. 


Shews types and amounts of food chil- 
dren need and which will give the highest 


return in food value for the money and 
labor spent on them, 


U. 8. Department of the Treasury. 
War Savings Staff, Education Section. 
Schools at War; A War Savings News 
Bulletin for Teachers. Washington, De- 
partment of the Treasury. War Savings 
Staff, Education Section, 1943. 19 p. 
(Teachers Bulletin No. 2.) A single copy 
free for every teacher. 


Contains articles, news items, and posters 
that will help teachers with their war savings 
program. 


U. S. Federal Security Agency. Pub- 
lic Health Service. Night Shift. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 6p. Illustrated. (Public Health 
Service, Workers’ Health Series, No. 7.) 
5 cents. 


Tells how to recognize and prevent the 
health hazards of night work. 


U. S. Library of Congress. Division 
of Documents. Official Publications of 
Present-Day Germany. By Otto Neu- 
burger. Washington, U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 130 p. 20 cents, 
paper cover. 


Presents an outline of the governmental 
structure of Nazi Germany and the Official 
and semiofficial documents by which the 
Nazi rule controls every aspect of life in 
Germany and the conquered countries. The 
compiler was a Government official in pre- 
Nazi Germany. 


U. S. National Resources Planning 
Board. National Resources Develop- 
ment Report for 1943. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, January 
1943. 81p. 25 cents. 


Part I of this document brings together 
some of the plans that must be met on de- 
mobilization day and those for the longer 
period of post-war development; part II pre- 
sents current planning activities for stabili- 
zation and development. Submitted by the 
President to the Congress for consideration. 


Security, Work, and Relief 
Policies. Report of the Board’s Com- 
mittee on Long Range Work and Relief 
Policies. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 640 p. Hlus- 
trated. $2.25. 


Following an extended analysis of policies 
and experiments of the U. 8. Government 
relating to public assistance, the committee 
recommends the development of programs for 
security and public aid for inclusive pro- 
tection against fear of old age, want, de- 
pendency, sickness, unemployment, and ac- 
cident. Submitted by the President to the 
Congress for consideration of the problems 
involved at the same time that the “National 
Resources Development Report for 1948” was 
presented. 


After the War—Toward Se- 
curity; Freedom from Want. Washing- 


ton, U. S. Government Printing Off 
September 1942. 61p. 10 cents, 


Reproduces the following from the Boag 
larger report “Security, Work, and 
Policies”: The introduction, recommey 
tions on general policy, chapter XIX 
summarizes specific proposals, and the ogu 
plete table of contents. 

U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 9 
U. S. Citizens Service Corps. Washing 
ton, Office of Civilian Defense, Novem 
1942. 38 p. Illustrated. (OCD Pubif 
cation 260.) Free, from State and log 
defense councils and regional officers 
the OCD. 


For the use of persons desiring to volun 
in the community war services, defense ¢0 
cils and their voluntary offices, and agen 
using the services of volunteers. 


Conference 
(From page 27) 


both at the professional and volunte 
level, seemed to be a critical need. D 
ficulties in obtaining personnel are wit 
spread, according to the regional re 
sentatives. During the coming sump 
it was felt that school vacation prog 
would be essential in many communi 
if such adverse circumstances as 0 
crowded and undesirable living quart 
homes broken by fathers serving in & 
armed forces, and family life disry 
by the employment of mothers in 
industries are to be counteracted. 
Others participating in the confe 
in addition to the field consultants, 
cluded: James T. Brunot, Director, J 
Care Section, Office of Defense He; 
and Welfare Services; Mary L. Lee 
executive secretary, Association 
Childhood Education; Mrs. Harriett 
Houdelett, associate in education, Amel 
can Association of University Wom 
U. S. Office of Education Advisory Ca 
mittee:—Henry F. Alves, Director, 
Facilities Program; Edna P. Amid 
Chief, Home Economics Education Sei 
ice; Muriel W. Brown, consultant 
home economics education; Mary D 
ney Davis, specialist in nursery-kind 
garten-primary education; Dorothy 
LaSalle, specialist in physical fitned 
Helen K. Mackintosh, specialist in 
mentary education; Elsie H. Martél 
specialist in education of exceptiol 
children; and Mrs. Marguerite W. @ 
poleon, specialist in occupations for gil 
and women; from Office staff:—Agm 
Adams, Dorothy Bradbury, Wilma G 
nett, Ruth Henderson, and Mrs. G 
8S. Wright. 
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